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FOREWORD 


Although thirty years have passed since the 
econd World War began, the suffering and tor- 
ure it caused can never be forgotten. Millions to- 
ay are seeking the answers to questions about 

( he war and, above all, whether the war could 
lave been averted by setting up a collective front 
n defence of peace. 

Germany, Italy and Japan’s aggressive actions 
?n the 1930s were leading to another world war. 
The human and material resources of the states 
hreatened by the Hitlerites and other predators 
y far exceeded those of the aggressors. Why 
hen did they not pool their efforts to check the 
azi aggressors, to prevent the Second World 
War? 

This question is naturally of great concern to 
Soviet people who suffered most during the war 
|and bore the brunt of the war effort. 

Various aspects of this problem are discussed 
in many books and articles abroad. Some West- 
ern historians present a false picture of the past 
events. A number of authors go all out to white- 
ash the British and French participants in the 
lunich deal, to absolve the British and French 
overnments of guilt for the failure of the Mos- 
ow talks in 1939. Moreover, attempts are made 
o blame the Soviet Union, the only consistent 
ighter for peace at that time, for the commence- 
ment of the war. 


ft 


These allegations, by no means new, were one 
reiuted in Falsifiers of History, a comprehensiv. 
historical survey. Despite everything, imperial 
circles, the militarist and revanchist forces stil 
stubbornly seek to distort the past. They are driv 
en by the need to justify their current policic 
fraught with the danger of another, immeasur 
ably more destructive war. This is what make 
us review events on the eve of the war. Ampli 
documentary evidence and numerous new item 
from archives will help give the reader a trw 
picture of those events. 


1. The Tripartite Talks Begin 


POLICY OF “APPEASEMENT"— CONNIVANCE AT 
AGGRESSION 


From the beginning of the 1930s when dan- 
gerous hotbeds of war were being created in va- 
rious parts of the world, the Soviet government 
pursued a persistent struggle for the creation of 
a reliable system of collective security against po- 
tential aggressors. 

We have but to recall the Soviet proposal to 
reach mutual agreement on the definition of ag- 
gression (1933), the signing of the Eastern Pact 
(1933-35), the Soviet Union’s persistent struggle 
for peace and security in the League of Nations, 
particularly in connection with Japanese aggres- 
sion in China, Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia and 
the German-Italian intervention in Spain, and 
the Soviet government’s unflagging readiness to 
join other interested countries in defending the 
freedom and independence of Czechoslovakia in 
1938. 

Soviet proposals to curb aggression, however, 
failed to win the support of the ruling circles in 
the West, in Great Britain above all. 

The ruling circles of Great Britain certainly 
saw the dangers inherent in the revival of Ger- 
man militarism, but Chamberlain, Halifax and 
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i lie British foreign policy-makers they represent- 
ed chose to shut their eyes to German aggression 
' rr-* '? * 13t ^ n * a ' n w °uld be able to “buy 

j ,h , c German aggressors by sacrificing the in- 
dependence of small Central and East European 
countries. They understood that this would lead 
to a stronger Third Reich and thereby to a grea- 
ter threat to the British Empire itself, but they 
hoped that the Nazis, having been given free- 
dom of action in Central and Eastern Europe, 
would continue their aggression in the East and 
attempt to seize the Ukraine and other Soviet 
territory. The British ruling circles hoped that 
this would lead to what they had been dreaming 
of for a long time — a war between Germany and 
the Soviet Union. 

The culmination of this treacherous policy was 
the disastrous Munich deal between Britain and 
France on the one hand and Germany and Italy 
on the other. Hitler was given freedom of action 
in Eastern Europe in exchange for his promise 
not to attack Great Britain and France. The An- 
glo-French Munichmen hoped that Hitler would 
take advantage of the new situation by attacking 
the USSR. For their part, they reduced their 
relations with the USSR practically to nought 
after Munich, hoping to force our country into 
international isolation. They questioned the 
further existence of the Soviet-French and So- 
viet-Czechoslovak mutual aid treaties and substi- 
tuted a “four-power directorate ’ (Germany, Great 
Britain, France and Italy) for the League of 
Nations of which the Soviet Union was a mem- 
ber, and whose Covenant provided for aid to 
victims of aggression. Thus, the British and 
French ruling circles gave the Nazis to under- 


stand that they did not intend to interfere with 
their aggression against the USSR. 

In the report of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist (Bolshevik) Party at the 
18th Party Congress on March 10, 1939, outlin- 
ing the Soviet Union’s international position, 
Stalin stated that Italy, Germany and Japan had 
already started a new imperialist war by their 
aggressive acts. In 1935, Italy seized Abyssinia; 
in the summer of 1936, Germany and Italy or- 
ganised armed intervention in Spain; in 1937, 
Japan invaded Northern and Central China; in 
the beginning of 1938, Germany annexed Aust- 
ria, and in the autumn of the same year seized 
the Sudeten region of Czechoslovakia. 

Moreover, the report stressed, the aggressor 
nations were seriously infringing the interests of 
non-aggressor nations, particularly Great Bri- 
tain, France and the USA, yet the latter kept 
retreating, making concession after concession to 
the aggressor. The chief reason for these conces- 
sions was that the governments of these powers 
refused to adopt a policy of collective security 
and adhered, instead, to a policy of non-interfe- 
rence. 

This policy, the report stressed, was conni- 
vance at aggression. The policy of non-interferen- 
ce was obviously motivated by the desire not to 
hinder the aggressors, “not to hinder, say, Ja- 
pan, from becoming involved in a war with Chi- 
na, or better still with the Soviet Union; not 
to hinder, say, Germany from getting bogged 
down in her European adventures, from getting 
involved in a war with the Soviet Union: to give 
all the participants a chance to sink deep into 

1b— 292 
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the mire of war, to encourage them in this 

1 Ct th , cm 'T eaken anf l exhaust 


on 

each 


othc, and then, when the7 are sufficienSy wea- 
hened, to appear fresh on the scene, to appear 
of course, in the interests of peace’ and to dic- 
tate their conditions to the weakened partici- 
pants in the war. F 

“Cheap and sweet!” 

The report warned, in this connection, that il 
was essential “to be careful not to let our country 
be drawn into conflicts by war provocateurs who 
ai e accustomed to having someone else pull chest- 
nuts out of the fire.” 

The report outlined the foreign policy of the 
USSR as follows: 

“1. We stand for peace and the strengthening 
of business ties with all countries. We stand and 
will continue to stand on this position as long 
as these countries adhere to the same relations 
with the Soviet Union, as long as they do noi 
try to violate our country’s interests. 

“2. We stand for peaceful, close and good- 
neighbourly relations with all neighbouring coun- 
tries having common borders with the USSR. 
We stand and will stand on this position as long 
as these countries adhere to the same relations 
with the Soviet Union, as long as they do not 
try to infringe, directly or indirectly, the safety 
and inviolability of the borders of the Soviet 
state. 

“3. We stand for supporting the peoples who 
have become victims of aggression and who are 
fighting for the independence of their homeland. 

“4. We do not fear threats coming from ag- 
gressors and are prepared to respond with a dou- 
ble blow for every blow dealt by any instigators 


of war trying to violate the sanctity of the Soviet 
borders”. 1 

Another sharp condemnation of the aggressive 
acts of Germany, Italy and Japan was made at 
the same congress by Manuilsky. He pointed out 
that the aggressive powers “are exploiting the 
servility of the ruling circles of Great Britain 
and France and are making them accomplices in 
their crimes ” “The plan of the British reac- 

tionary bourgeoisie,” Manuilsky said, “is to turn 
Germany towards the East — against the USSR — 
by sacrificing the small nations of Southeastern 
Europe to German fascism; to try through such 
a counter-revolutionary war to block further 
achievements of socialism and the victory of com- 
munism in the USSR and to buy off German im- 
perialist claims to British colonies. At the same 
time, British reaction would like to use the Soviet 
Union to draw the teeth of German imperialism 
to weaken Germany for many years, preserving 
for British imperialism its dominating position 
in Europe. . .” Noting that the Munich deal was 
the first serious attempt to put this insidious plan 
into practice, he went on to say that the Munich 
conspirators had freed the hands of the aggres- 


sors. 


Polish Ambassador in London Raczinski, fa- 
miliar with this policy of the British ruling cir- 
cles, wrote to his government on March 29, 1939 
that ^ the British backers of German “pacifica- 
tion held the view that “Great Britain should 
limit herself to the defence of Western Europe, 
and, naturally, of the British Empire and impe- 


1 Pravda, March 11, 1939. 
rrevda , March 12, 1939. 

' !b» 
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rial communications. On the other hand, Centra 
and Eastern Europe should be a sphere of Ger- 
man expansion. . . It was anticipated that tht 
situation would lead to war between Russia anc 
Germany, which would weaken them both anc 
not be without direct advantages for the Westerr 
powers. 13 

Nazi Germany, having attained a dominating 
position in Central Europe as a result of th< 
Munich Agreement, set out in the spring of 1931 
on an even more aggressive course. Germat 
troops occupied Czechoslovakia on March 15 and 
eliminated her as an independent state. 

The Soviet government reacted sharply to thi 
new act of aggression. On March 18, it sent tht 
German government a note stating that Germa 
ny’s actions “cannot be judged other than arbit- 
rary, forcible and aggressive,” that they hat 
“destroyed political stability in Central Europe 
increased the elements of alarm already createt 
earlier in Europe and struck a new blow to th< 
peoples’ feeling of security. ’ In view of tht 
above, the note continued, the Soviet governmen 
could not recognise the inclusion of Czechoslo 
vakia in the German Reich. 3 4 . 

After seizing Czechoslovakia, the Nazis m 
creased their pressure on Rumania and then oi 


Poland. , 

The aggressive acts of Nazi Germany now po 
sed a serious threat to the security of the Sovie 

Union. . , , n 

Meanwhile, there were signs that German, 


3 Auswartiges Amt. Polnische Dokumente zur Vorgt 
schichte des Krieges. Berlin, 1940, p. 30. 

4 Izvestia , March 20, 1939. 


might direct her next blow not at the East, but 
at the West. The Trans-Carpathian Ukraine, 
which had earlier been regarded by the reac- 
tionary ruling circles of Britain and France as 
a suitable spring-board for German forces to in- 
vade the Ukraine, was seized, with the blessing 
of the German government, by Horthy’s Hun- 
gary. At the same time, Germany once again 
began making demands for the return of her for- 
mer colonies, which had gone to Great Britain 
and France as a result of the First World War. 


MUNICH MEN CHANGE 7AC7ICS 

These circumstances caused increasing alarm 
in Britain, and even more in France. French Am- 
bassador to Germany Coulondre, for example, 
stated in a letter dated March 19, 1939, that 
it was not impossible that Germany — in keeping 
with the classical doctrine of the German Gene- 
ral Staff and the views outlined by Hitler in 
Mein Kampf — before going East, might first turn 
to the West in order to crush France. 5 

The alarm that gripped the ruling circles of 
Great Britain and France was described in dis- 
patches reaching Moscow from the Soviet Embas- 
sies in the two countries. 

The Soviet Embassy in Paris informed the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on 
March 26, 1939, that the initiators of the Munich 
policy were forced to admit that “Britain and 
France were duped and deceived at Munich 
and the Munich Agreement ended up being just 

5 Documents Diplomaliqncs 1938-1939, Paris, 1939, p. 89. 
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as much a scrap of paper as all previous papers 
bearing Germany’s signature.” Munich had beet 
represented “as the end to German claims it 
Europe, as the establishment of new forms ol 
cooperation between the two competing axes 
The action of March 15 dispelled all these illu 
sions and shattered the edifice built at Munich.’ 
Whereas Germany’s seizure of East Europeat 
countries had earlier been seen as preparatiot 
for an advance against the USSR, “it is now ne- 
cessary to give an ear to the diametrically op 
posite opinion.” It was assumed that having re- 
ceived in these countries wheat, oil and other 
resources he needed. Hitler “will lose all econo- 
mic interest in the Ukraine” and would not wan 
to risk war with the USSR. “That he consider 1 
war with the USSR a risk, and no small risk 
is an opinion expressed by absolutely everyont 
here. And this is a sign of the times.” The So 
viet Ambassador to France, Surits, further re 
ported that “the opinion becoming predominan 
here is that the next German blow will be struck 
at the West and that it will be France that wit 
bear the brunt of this blow.” 6 

The Soviet Ambassador in London, Maisky 
meanwhile observed that the ruling conservatm 
group of Great Britain had willingly given Hit- 
ler a “free hand” in Central, Southeastern anc 
Eastern Europe in exchange for a certain amoun 
of “Western security.” The Ambassador s dis 
patch to Moscow reported that the British pres ! 
had begun an intensive rumour campaign imme 
diately after Munich to the effect that Hittes 



would go East and that his next big objective 
was the Ukraine. But Chamberlain and his sup- 
porters were in for a bitter disappointment. Want- 
ing to avoid a really big war, Hitler did not 
risk starting a war against the USSR and “be- 
gan applying pressure on the West.” 7 

Despite the fact that Hitler had cynically de- 
ceived Britain and France soon after Munich, 
the ruling circles of those countries continued to 
pursue essentially the same policy of connivance 
with the aggressor and prodding him on to the 
East. _ _ . 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Lit- 
vinov wrote to the Soviet Ambassador in London 
on March 19, 1939, that the Czechoslovak events 
had evidently stirred public opinion in both 
Great Britain and France, but that it nevertheless 
must be anticipated that “Chamberlain and Da- 
ladier will again defend the Munich line. They 
have by no means given up yet.” Although what 
had happened in Czechoslovakia and the ulti- 
matum to Rumania may have disturbed Chamber- 
lain and Daladier a little, these events nonethe- 
less “fully coincide with their fond visions of 
Germany moving towards the East.” 8 

To continue their Munich policy with better 
chances of success, Britain and France sought 
ways to make Hitler more tractable. For one 
thing, they began to make a show of strengthen- 
ing their political and military ties with Poland, 
Turkey, Greece and other countries. 

They also began to pretend they were ready 
for a “rapprochement” with the USSR. This was 

’ A.t.P. USSR., letter ol February 25, 1939. 

' A.F.P. USSR. 
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only a diplomatic manoeuvre on their part, for 
they had no desire for genuine cooperation with 
the Soviet Union in curbing the Nazi aggres- 
sors and made no real moves towards it. Both 
the British and French governments looked upon 
their contacts with the USSR primarily as a le- 
ver to apply pressure on Germany. Dirksen, the 
German Ambassador in London, observed that 
“Britain is seeking to strengthen herself and put 
herself on a level with the axis by arming and 
acquiring allies, but at the same time she wants 
to come to an amicable agreement with Germany 
through negotiations.” 9 
Britain and France saw their ties with the East 
European countries and their contacts with the 
USSR as a kind of counter -insurance in the event 
that their attempts to negotiate with Hitler pro- 
ved fruitless and they found themselves at war 
with Germany. The Soviet Ambassador in Fran- 
ce wrote to Moscow on March 26, 1939: “It is 
not necessary, I think, to remind anyone that 
the best way out for the Munichmen is to in- 
volve us in a war with Germany.” “But,” the 
letter said, “if despite all their efforts, war breaks 
out somewhere else, and if the aggressor, instead 
of moving in the direction pointed out to him 
by the Munichmen, actually attacks the Munich- 
men themselves, then, of course, they will ac- 
cept assistance from the USSR, too.” 10 

That this was the case is corroborated by other 
diplomatic documents as well. The German Am- 
bassador in London, Dirksen, for example, also 

9 Documents and Materials on the Eve of the 

World War later referred to here as Documents , Vol. 11, 

1948 p. 206. 

A.F.P. USSR. 
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remarked at that time that as far as the British 
government was concerned “ties with other sta- 
tes are but a reserve" and that “these ties will 
be broken as soon as the only important and 
worthy goal has been reached— agreement with 

Germany.” 11 , , 

The British and French governments were 
also confronted with growing dissatisfaction at 
home — growing popular demand for urgent mea- 
sures against the increasing threat of aggression. 

Despite the appearance of certain new ele- 
ments in Anglo-French diplomacy in the spring 
of 1939, the Soviet government, drawing on past 
experience, understood full well the double ga- 
me being played by Chamberlain and Daladier. 
Nevertheless, it was still ready to cooperate with 
Britain and France if their policy actually chan- 
ged. Outlining the position of the USSR, the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs wrote 
in a letter of March 20, 1939: “The Soviet Uni- 
on is in a better position than any other country 
to provide for the defence of its own borders, 
but it still does not refuse to cooperate with 
other countries. It conceives of such cooperation 
only in terms of joining in actual common efforts 
to resist the aggressors.” 12 
The Soviet government believed that the only 
thing that could still stop the aggressors and 
prevent a war was genuine and effective coope- 
ration between the USSR, Great Britain, France 
and other countries threatened with German ag- 
gression. This cooperation, it felt, could guaran- 
tee peace and security in Europe and beyond it. 

11 Documents , Vol. II, p. 142 (Our italics). Ed. 

12 A.F.P. USSR. 
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fhr DU m#p th r wh f 0,C n ^? urse of , the talks between 
the USSR, Great Britain and France in the 

spring and summer of 1939. the Soviet govern- 
ment sought to establish a firm basis for equit- ; 
able and mutually acceptable agreements to stop 
further aggression in Europe and prevent the 
world from slipping into war. The positions ta- 
ken by the British and French governments, how- 
ever, impeded efforts at establishing a reliable 
united peace front. By adhering to their policy 1 
ot appeasement, the ruling circles of Great Bri- i 
tain and France virtually kept the way clear for 
Nazi Germany to unleash a new world war. 

THE SOVIET UNION FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

On March 17, 1939, Rumanian envoy to Lon-! 
don Tilea informed British Foreign Minister Ha- 
lifax that in the last few days Germany had de- 
manded exclusive rights to purchase Rumanian 
exports. The Rumanian government viewed these 
demands as very much resembling an ultimatum, j 
said Tilea, and wanted to know what the British 
government s position would be if Rumania be- 
came a victim of German aggression. He said 
if it was possible to form a bloc consisting of 
Poland, Rumania, Greece, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia, and if this bloc was supported by Great 
Britain and France, the situation could be sav- 
ed. 13 


13 Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919 - 1939 , Third 
Series (later referred to here as D.B.F.P.) Vol. IV, 
pp. 366-367. 

It was later disclosed that Tilea raised this question 
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Halifax immediately sent telegrams to British 
diplomatic representatives in France, Poland, 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, informing them 
of Tilea’s proposal and asking them to find out 
what views the respective governments had on 
this question. 14 

Halifax also informed Seeds, the British Am- 
bassador in Moscow, of Tilea’s inquiry. He ins- 
tructed Seeds to ask the Soviet government whe- 
ther it would be able to provide Rumania with 
assistance against German aggression were the 
Rumanian government to ask for it. 15 

The next day, March 18, 1939, Halifax spoke 
to the Soviet Ambassador in Great Britain and 
told him that the Rumanian envoy in London, 
Tilea, had spoken to him about Germany’s ul- 
timatum to Rumania and “asked him about Bri- 
tish aid to Rumania in the event of aggression 
by Germany. The Soviet Ambassador wrote 
in a dispatch to Moscow: “Halifax promised Ti- 
lea that he would discuss the problem immedia- 
tely with the British government and then give 
him an answer. Before making its decision, how- 
ever, the British government would like to as- 
certain the position of the USSR on this ques- 
tion. It is interested in knowing whether Ruma- 
nia can count on assistance from the USSR in 
the event of German aggression, in what form 
and on what scale (that is, could she count on 


on his own initiative without any instructions from his 
government (the Rumanian government was prepared 

u obTp v C i C ;^ man demands). 

^ V °‘ IV> PP * S60 ' 361 * 
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only arms and ammunition and so forth, or on 
more active military support.)’ 10 

On the same day, Seeds approached the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR 
with a similar inquiry. To the statement that 
the British government, before coming to a de- 
cision, wanted to find out whether the Soviet 
government was prepared to provide assistance 
to Rumania, the People’s Commissar answered 
that the Soviet Government might also feel the 
need, before answering his question, to know 
the position of others, including Great Britain, 
yet Halifax’s inquiry contains no indications on 

'j. ”17 

this score. . , , r. • 

It should also be noted that whereas the Bri- 
tish government had informed all the other 8 0V ' 
ernments interested of the fact that Tilea had 
suggested the creation of a bloc consisting o 
Poland, Rumania, Greece, Turkey and Yugosla- 
via to be supported by Great Britain and Fran- 
ce, it concealed this most important piece of in- 
formation from the Soviet govemmen . ur r 
more, the other interested governments were ask- 
ed simply to express their views, whereas th 
question as put to the Soviet goveinmen 
cerned unilateral military support to be give, 
by the Soviet Union to Rumania. 

The British governments position in respect 
of Rumania was set forth in a t alk between Ha- 
lifax and the US Ambassador in London Ren 
nedv- Halifax admitted that he was not sur 
whether Chamberlain and the Br.t.sh govei nmen 
wanted to include Rumania among the countnes 


is A.F.P. USSR. 
i7 a.F.P. USSR. 
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in Who* defence Great Britain was ready to go 
to war. 18 . , M h ig Seeds was sum- 

’“ff 7he n, pe 6 ople! tamteariat for Foretgn 
moned to the P „ tll j ng w iH come of qu- 
Atairs and I told that aboul the po- 

cstions posed by one g , f a ; oin t con- 
sign of the l, ^ iet government 

sultation is neede a. convocation of a confe- 

ZTot ^Zltiee., of the USSR. Great Bn- 

tain, France, Poland ^amaani Turkey ^ 

In response, Seeds saidtna^ ^ by 

irfrifish 0 envoy in Bucharest, who asked that 

S “ blended. Sjdjta-t «£ 

mantn'envoy in Britain must have got something 
confused ” 19 Seeds’ statement amounted to ‘ 
withdrawal of the British inquiry to the Soviet 

S °0^March 20, the Soviet government’s propo- 
sal was transmitted to the French government as 
well. 20 

• Foreign Relations of the United States 
pers (later referred to here as FA.U.S.). WW. 
p. 99. Telegram from Kennedy to the Ub Mate ue 
partment, dated March 24, 1939. 

19 A F P USSR 

When Hoare, the British envoy in Bucharest, received 
word of the inquiries sent out by Halifax, he nnmedia e- 
ly went to the Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affai . . 
where he was told that Tilea had done this in 
an excess of zeal. . .” Hoare then asked Halifax to res- 
cind the instructions K ive " ‘o Seeds and other British 
representatives abroad ( D.B.F.P ., Vol. 1 pp. 

S70). 

* A.F.P. USSR. 
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The Soviet proposal for a six-power conferen- 
ce was declined by the British government 
On March 19, 1939, the Soviet Ambassador in 
London reported to the People’s Commissariat 
that Halifax had informed him that he had al- 
ready consulted the Prime Minister on the ques- 
tion of the proposed conference and “they con- 
cluded that such an action would be premature.” 21 
Summing up the events of the previous week 
in a dispatch dated March 20, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador informed Moscow that anti-German feel- 
ings in Great Britain were stronger than ever 
before and that there was great desire of the peo- 
ple for cooperation with the USSR and for the 
formation of a bloc of peaceful nations. Howev- 
er, the dispatch stressed, these factors should not 
be overestimated. “As long as Chamberlain re- 
mains at the head of the government, it should 
not be anticipated that there will be any substan- 
tial change in the British foreign policy line. It 
is true that the Prime Minister has completely 
failed in his Munich policy and that his prestige 
has suffered a severe blow, but in his heart he 
is without doubt still ready to play the same old 
tune, and it is only public opinion that prevents 
him from doing so. Consequently, Chamberlain 
is playing for time and manoeuvring.” 22 


A STEP FORWARD, A STEP BACKWARD 

On March 19, 1939, Halifax told the Soviet 
Ambassador in London that he wanted to sug- 

21 A.F.P. USSR. 

» A.F.P. USSR. 
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jest to the USSR, France and Poland “to publish 
fjoint declaration to the effect that all the abo- 
ve-named powers arc interested in safeguarding 

the integrity and sovereignty of ,, ^ "Xmed 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe. He explained 
that he intended also to invite Turkey, Rumania, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and certain other 
countries to join in the Declaration. 

On March 21, Seeds submitted to the Peoples 
Commissariat the following draft declaration of 
the USSR, Great Britain, France and Poland: 
“We, the undersigned, duly authorised to that 
effect, hereby declare that, inasmuch as peace 
and security in Europe are matters of common 
interest and concern, and since European peace 
and security may be affected by any action which 
constitutes a threat to the political independence 
of any European state, our respective govern- 
ments hereby undertake immediately to consult 
together as to what steps should be taken to offer 
joint resistance to any such action." 24 
It was quite obvious that the proposed declara- 
tion could not serve as a serious means of strug- 
gle against the growing threat of aggression, but 
believing that even such a declaration might at 
least be a small step towards preserving peace, 
the Soviet government agreed to accept the Bri- 
tish proposal. 25 

~AI.P. USSR. 
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Seeds later described the document as a “rather aca- 
demic declaration” ( D.B.F.P . , Vol. IV, p. 461). 

15 On March 26, Deputy head of the P.C.F.A. Potyomkin 
told the Rumanian envoy, Dianu, that the “Soviet go- 
vernment accepted the British-sponsored declaration, 
although it was ineffective in its present form” (A.F.P. 
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On the day following reception of the British 
draft, the Soviet government expressed its rea- 
diness to sign the declaration. On March 22, the 
P.C.F.A. (People's Commissariat for Foreign' Af- 
fairs) informed Seeds as follows: “We express 
our solidarity with the British government’s po- 
sition and accept the wording of its draft de- 1 
claration. Representatives of the Soviet govern- j 
ment will sign the declaration without delay as 
soon as France and Poland accept the British 
proposal and promise their signatures.” The So- 
viet government suggested that in order to make ' 
the document “especially solemn and binding” it 
should be signed by the Prime Ministers' and j 
Foreign Ministers of the four powers. It also sug- [ 
gested that an invitation to join in the declara- ! 
tion be made not only to the Balkan countries 
mentioned by Halifax, but also to Finland and 
the Baltic and Scandinavian countries. 26 

Meanwhile, Nazi aggression was spreading to 
other regions of Europe. On March 21, 1939, the 
German government confronted Poland with the 
question of turning Danzig over to Germany and 
laying a “corridor” to Eastern Prussia through 
Polish territory. On March 22, the Nazis forced 
Lithuania to hand over her Klaipeda (Memel) I 
region. On the next day, Rumania signed an un- 
equal economic agreement with Germany. Never- 
theless, “difficulties arose” in the matter of issu- 
ing the declaration proposed by Great Britain. 

On March 23, British Under-Secretary of State j 
for Foreign Affairs Cadogan told the Soviet Am- 
bassador in London that there was no answer yet 
from Warsaw on the question of signing the de- 
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claration, but that in preliminary talks the Poles 
had indicated that there were “two points that 
cause them to hesitate: a) by signing the declara- 
tion, Poland would join in an anti-German front, 
but in return gets only vague promises of consul- 
tation; b) inasmuch as the declaration will also 
be signed by the USSR, it gives the impression 
that Poland is jo ning a specific ‘ideological 
front’.” 27 

On March 23, the US Ambassador in Warsaw, 
Biddle, sent a telegram to the State Department 
indicating that Pol and, who had a pact with Ru- 
mania against the USSR, did not intend to come 
to the aid of her ally, Rumania, in the event the 
latter was involved in a war with Germany. 28 
Reporting on the Polish and Rumanian posi- 
tions at that time, US Ambassador in London 
Kennedy wrote on March 24 that “considerable 
doubt emerged as to the willingness of Poland 
and Rumania to defend themselves against Ger- 
man encroachment or attack.” Kennedy also ex- 
pressed doubts as to “whether His Majesty’s go- 
vernment and France really meant business.” 29 
The Soviet government, meanwhile, was mak- 
ing it clear that it was prepared to join in a com- 
mon front against aggression in close coopera- 
tion with Britain and France, as well as with 
tne East European countries threatened. 

•^r^ ie r en< ? M ai Th. the People’s Commissa- 
riat tor foreign Affairs issued a statement to the 
atvian and Estonian representatives emphasis- 


a nirf l939 > Vo1 - h PP- 96-97. 
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ing the immence importance the USSR attached 
to preventing the aggressors from dominating the 
Baltic republics counter to the vital interests of 
the Soviet Union as well as of the Baltic states. 
The Soviet government declared that it could 
not remain indifferent to German domination 
over the Baltic region and would show this by 
acts if necessary. 

Meanwhile, the Rumanian envoy in Moscow, 
Dianu, was informed that the USSR could not 
“remain indifferent were an aggressive country 
to gain domination in Rumania or be provided ! 
with bases near our borders or in Black Sea 

ports.” 31 . 

On March 29, the People’s Commissar for tor- 
eign Affairs, in reply to an inquiry made by the 
French Chargd d’ Affaires in Moscow J. Payart. 
concerning the USSR s readiness to cooperate 
with Poland, informed him: “We consider coo- 
peration with Poland, which we have always of- 
fered her, very important.” 32 

The establishment of cooperation between the 
USSR and its Western neighbours did not how- 
ever, depend only on the good will of the Soviet 

S °On hfarch 29, 1939, Cadogan informed the So- 
viet Ambassador that “the Poles quite categon- 
cally, and the Rumanians somewhat less decisi 
vely have announced that they will not join any 


so A.F.P. USSR. 

31 A.F.P. USSR. 

32 A F P USSR . J 

At the same time, the People’s Commissar express* 
apprehension that “it is unlikely that Beck s line of co 
duct can be changed so long as Germany di 
strike a direct blow at Poland. 


. • .• /k» w in the form of a declaration or 

r X £ 'also includS ’the USSR. More- 
over °they made it clear that a ‘consultation in 
n0 way accommodates them and that they tan 
l a peace bloc only if there are firm mrl.tarj 
commitments from Greal Brrtain and France. 

On April 1, 1939, the Peoples Commissar, in 
a talk with British Ambassador Seeds, expressed 
“bewilderment that, after Britain on her own 
initiative has approached us with a proposal for 
a joint declaration and after we have given our 
affirmative reply, there has been no further of- 
ficial word concerning the fate of this undertak- 
ing.” Seeds answered that he “considers the mat- 
ter of a declaration no longer arises/’ 34 
In a letter dated April 4, the People’s Commis- 
sariat informed the Soviet Ambassador in London 
that “if the British references to the position ta- 
ken by Poland are true, then Chamberlain must 
be indescribably glad to have the opportunity of 
making such references and of blaming Poland 
and Rumania for the failure of the declaration 

anrl similar iinrlprtalnnPVS /’ ^ 


ANGLO-FRENCH “ GUARANTEES ” 

In the meantime, German-Polish relations were 
becoming severely strained. On March 28, the 
German press launched a vicious anti-Polish cam- 
paign on the position of the German minority in 
Poland. Reports began coming in about German 

: A.F.P. USSR. 
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troops movements towards the Polish border and 
about the likelihood that the Germans would sei- 
ze Danzig within a matter of days. Britain and I 
France could not but take into account that the j 
seizure of Poland would seriously complicate and 
weaken their position. 

On March 29, the British Ambassador in Po- 
land was instructed by his government to inform 
the Polish government that Germany might j 
launch a direct attack against Poland or under- | 
mine her sovereignty “whether by processes of ! 
economic penetration or national disintegration, 
as in the case of Czechoslovakia, or by indirect 
military pressure.” In such an event, the instruc- 
tions said, Britain and France would be prepared 
to come to Poland’s assistance. 36 

On March 31, 1939, Chamberlain announced 
in the House of Commons that “in the event of 
any action which clearly threatened Polish inde- 
pendence and which the Polish government ac- 
cordingly considered it vital to resist with their 
national forces, His Majesty’s government would 
feel themselves bound at once to lend the Po- 
lish government all support in their power. 37 

Later that day, the Soviet Ambassador in Lon- 
don met former British Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, who told him about a talk he had with 
Chamberlain after the latter had made his speech 
to the House of Commons. Lloyd George had as- 
ked Chamberlain about the participation of the 
USSR in a bloc of peaceloving powers, to which 
the Prime Minister had replied that the position 


D.B.F.P., Vol. IV, p. 516. 
si Parliamentary Debates. House of Commons. Vol. «, 
col. 2421. 
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i hv Poland and Rumania so far made the 
involvement of the USSR somewhat 

rfl "Then Lloyd George asked why, under such 
* 1 , „ fhamberlain had risked making 

cd, that, according to information at h ‘ s dls P? s ^; 
neither the German General Staff nor nme 
Sever risk war if they knew that they would 
have to fight at the same time on two fronts 
the West and the East. Lloyd George then asked 
just where this ‘second front’ was. The Pi ime Mi- 
Eter answered: ‘Poland.’ 38 Lloyd George burst 
into laughter and began to gibe Chambei lain, ex 
plaining that Poland had no air force to speak 
of, an inadequately mechanised army, worse than 
mediocre armaments, and that Poland was wea 
internally, economically and politically. With- 
out active help from the USSR, therefore, no 
‘Eastern front’ is possible. , 

In conclusion, Lloyd George told Chamber- 
lain that since there was no firm agreement with 


a Halifax, too, felt that Britain’s chief ally in Eastern 
Europe had to be Poland and not the USSR [F.R.U-o.,y$ 
1939, Vol.I, p. 99. Telegram from US Ambassador Ken- 
nedy to the State Department, dated March 24, 1939). 

»0n April 5, 1939, the British Ambassador in Poland, 
Kennard, informed Halifax that according to estimates 
of the British military and naval attaches there, Po- 
land could, in the first three weeks of a war, muster 
about 54 divisions and about 600 aircraft, three-fourths 
of which, however, could not compete with the more, 
modern German aircraft. In the opinion of the milit- 
ary attach^, Kennard wrote, “it seems therefore un- 
likely that Poland can hope to defend the Corridor 
or her western frontier. . ( D.B.F.P . , Vol. V., p. 38). 
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the USSR, “I consider your statement of today! 
an irresponsible game of chance which can end 
up very badly.” 40 

A letter dated April 4, from the P.C.F.A. to 
the Soviet Ambassador in London noted that sta- I 
tements bv Britain and France, such as the one 
made by Chamberlain, were unlikely to frighten , 
Hitler or restrain him from carrying out his plans. 
“Chamberlain’s statement was evidently aimed 
precisely at frightening Hitler, but no one can 
say whether Britain will really go to war with 
Germany under the circumstances indicated.” It 
is possible, the letter continued, that by his gua- 
rantee Chamberlain “is prompting Hitler to di- 
rect his aggression to the northeast. Chamberlain 
is counting on us to resist occupation of the Bal- 
tic region and that this will lead to the Soviet- 
German confrontation he hopes for.” 41 

On April 6, as a result of a visit to London by | 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs Beck, a joint 
Anglo-Polish communique was issued, announc- I 
ing that agreement had been reached between i 
Britain and Poland to conclude a mutual assist- 
ance treaty to take the place of the unilateral 
British guarantee. In the interim, Poland would j 
assume the same commitments in respect of Bri- 
tain as Britain had assumed on March 31 in res- 
pect of Poland. The communique said: “Like the j 
temporary assurance, the permanent agreement 
would not be directed against any other country j 
but would be designed to assure Great Britain 
and Poland of mutual assistance in the event of 


40 A.F.P. USSR. 
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any threat, direct or indirect, to the independen- 
ce of either.” 42 

On the same day, the Soviet Ambassador ask- 
ed Halifax to explain what was meant by the 
section of the communique which referred to aid 
being given “in the event of any threat, direct or 
indirect,” to the sovereignty of one of the two 
sides. Halifax evaded an answer to this question. 
During the course of the talk, the British Minis- 
ter declared that the communique “in its further 
development may also include concrete talks be- 


42 Documents on International Affairs , 1939-1946, Vol. 1, 
London, 1951, p. 129. 

A preliminary draft of the Anglo-Polish Mutual As- 
sistance Treaty was prepared during the Anglo-Polish 
talks in London. It revealed in detail what was meant 
by the “direct or indirect” threat referred to in the 
communique. The draft read: 


ine ronsn government ana nis majesty s government 
in the United Kingdom have decided to place their 
collaboration on a permanent basis by the exchange of 
reciprocal assurances of assistance. They are accord- 
mgly prepared to enter into a formal agreement on 
the following basis: 

a) If Germany attacks Poland His Majesty’s govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom will at once come to the 
hem of Poland. 

b) If Germany attempts to undermine the indepen- 
dence of Poland by processes of economic penetration 
n •? otl ! er way ’ His Ma Jestys government in the 
United Kingdom will support Poland in resistance to 
such attempts. If Germany then attacks Poland, the 
provisions of paragraph a) above will apply. In the 

L V n D i d r t !l er . a i Ctlon ? y German y which clearly threa- 
Z°p S r “dependence, and was of such a nature 
k wi A A • *? ytT ™ tnt considered it vital to resist 
^ \'* h heir national forces, His Majesty’s government 
wo Id at once come to the help of Poland. g 

‘ In u! pr if a -. y i ^°- an ? gives corresponding assuran- 
ces to the United Kingdom" ( D.B.F.P . , Vol. V, p. 47). 
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tween the military staffs of the states in- 
terested.” 43 

Having strengthened their political and milit- 
ary cooperation at the end of March and the 
beginning of April and initiated talks with Pol- 
and, Britain and France limited their relation! 
with the Soviet Union to discussions. “Actually,”! 
the People’s Commissariat wrote to the Soviet 
Ambassador in Paris on April 11, “in their dis- 
cussions with us after the episode of the joint de- 
claration, the British and the French have not 
even hinted at any kind of concrete proposal or 
any kind of treaty with us. If we decipher these 
discussions, it becomes clear that what they want 
is to get some kind of binding promise from us 
without entering into any agreement with us and 
without undertaking any commitments in our 
respect. . . But why should we undertake such un- 
ilateral commitments?” 44 

In the meantime, the situation in Southeast Eu- 
rope took a sharp turn for the worse. On April 7, 
1939, Italian troops invaded Albania. The Bri- 
tish ruling circles were now deeply concerned 
about their positions in the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an, particularly Greece and Turkey. 

The Soviet Embassy in London informed Mos- 
cow on April 9 that the British government was 
discussing the question of offering Greece and; 
Turkey the same guarantees as had been giver 
to Poland. The question of guarantees to Ruma 
nia, however, was being delayed. The impression 
was, the dispatch stressed, that the British go- 
vernment was seeking some “plausible pretext tc 
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make impossible, or at least to delay as long as 
possible, any guarantees to Rumania and thus 
leave Hitler a free ‘corridor’ through Hungary 
and Rumania to the borders of the USSR. Cham- 
berlain and Bonnet evidently have not given up 
hopes of pushing Hitler towards the Soviet Uk- 
raine.”'' 5 , 3 , 

On April 10, the British government decided to 
offer guarantees to Greece. The French govern- 
ment was also prepared to give Greece its gua- 
rantees and even to extend them to Rumania, and 
began to encourage Britain to do the same. 46 
The British government finally agreed. 

On April 13, 1939. Chamberlain and Daladier 
announced that in the event of a threat to the 
sovereignty of Greece or Rumania, the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France would imme- 
diately assist them in everv possible way. Dala- 
dier also announced that the French and Polish 
governments had reaffirmed the existing Franco- 
Polish alliance. He said: “France and Poland 
guarantee each other immediately and directly 
against any threat, direct or indirect, to their vi- 
tal interests.” 47 

More and more new acts of aggression by Nazi 
Germany and fascist Italy were making the si- 
tuation in Europe increasingly critical and caus- 
ing deep concern in many countries. Concern 
was felt widely in Great Britain, yet the Cham- 
berlain government stubbornly stuck to its for- 
mer short-sighted political course. 

B A.F.P. USSR. 

* D.B.F.P., Vol. V, pp. 95, 105. 

17 Documents on International Affairs, 1939-1946, Vol I. 
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In a letter to Moscow on April 9, 1939, the 
Soviet Embassy in London wrote that Chamber- 
lain “has not changed” and “his new ‘gestures' 




In the prevailing situation, demands in Britain 
• and France for cooperation with the USSR be- 

in the sphere of foreign policy have been prompt- i came i y ior . e , anc T l m0 |' e P c, . s ' stcnt - .. 

ed only by pressure from public opinion.” “Cham- P n _ Apn ,j r S“ C ^ Minister for ? ore, S n ' 
berlain understands that in order to avoid a ca-’ da ' rs ®°" net tcdd ^ ovie Ambassador in 
tastrophe for his cabinet he must now, at least that “military experts are convinced that a er- 
to some extent, take cover behind the mood of ,nan ada<dc IS imminen ^ ; '*• I s ,m P? ssl 5 c . *° n ? u 
the masses while playing for time until circum- 


stances allow him (if they do) to return to his 
policy of ‘pacification’, even if only in a some- 
what modified form.” 48 

Anxiety was mounting not only in Britain, but 


m advance, of course, against whom the major 
blow will be struck, but most probably she will 
try to seize Rumania and possibly part of Po- 
land before she attempts a decisive confronta- 
tion with the USSR or France.” Bonnet said that 


also in France. The Soviet Embassy in Paris !t would be desirabk to begin consultations be- 
wrote to Moscow on April 11 that in France twecn the USSR and France to determine what 
“everyone is now convinced that war is inevit- measures f hey should take in the event of Ger- 
able.” Many felt that “at a time like this, aid many attacking Rumania and Poland. 1 
should no longer be rejected, no matter where °“ A P«1 10, the People s Commissariat instruc- 
it comes from and that the Soviet Union should [ e J the S ° v,et Ambassador to inform Bonnet as 
no longer be ignored.” The Embassy letter said " s: f Jj 1 connection with the threatened po- 
that “the French government cannot avoid tak- s,m ° f Rumania, the Soviet government has 
ing these feelings into consideration.” 49 responded to a proposal made by the 

French and British guarantees to Poland, Ru-: f nisa government to call a conference a con- 


mania and Greece could not prevent new Ger- 
man acts of aggression. On this question, the 
Soviet Ambassador in Britain wrote: “What can 


ference that failed to take place through no fault 
of the Soviet government. The Soviet government 
also responded affirmatively to the British go- 


Britain (or even Britain and France together) '“nt s concrete proposal for a joint four- 
actually do for Poland and Rumania if Germa- P^er declaration but the declaration, again 
ny attacks them? Very little. By the time a Bri- * hro “P n ° fau R of the Soviet government was 
tish blockade becomes a serious threat to Ger- igner t lough Poland and Rumania have 
many, Poland and Rumania will have ceased to ?°! a fP ea, f d to . , Soviet government for 
exist.” 50 • P ’ th ter said ’ the Sov,et government con- 

tmues to stand ready to hear and study any con- 

crete proposals.” 52 

48 A.F.P. USSR. 


49 A.F.P. USSR. 
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On April 14, the French Minister for Foreip 
Affairs proposed that the USSR and Fran: 
should exchange letters with the following cot 
tent: 

“In the event of France finding herself in 
state of war with Germany as a consequences 
her providing assistance to Poland or Rumani: 
the USSR shall provide France with immedia- 
assistance and support. 

“In the event of the USSR finding itself in : 
state of war with Germany as a consequence i 
its providing aid to Poland or Rumania, Franc 
shall provide the USSR with immediate assis 
ance and support. 

“Both governments shall without delay coo’ 
dinate the forms of such aid and shall take ever 
measure to guarantee its full effectiveness.” 53 

These letters, Bonnet said, should supplemet 
the Soviet-French Treaty of 1935. At the sm. 
time, Bonnet “kept repeating that he himself di: 
not consider the proposal to be ‘ideal’, but tk 
he could not think of anything else at the m? 
ment and hoped that Moscow would help hk 
by itself suggesting something.” 54 

On April 11, the Soviet Ambassador in Lor 
don sent a wire to Moscow informing it tk 
Halifax had talked with him and had broack 
the question of British guarantees to Greece, Tu 
key and Rumania. “With respect to Rumania, 
the Ambassador wrote, “Halifax again asked n 
in what form the USSR could offer aid to ft 
mania in the event of her being attacked by Ger 

manu ** 55 
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The People’s Commissariat replied on April 13 
with instructions to inform Halifax that “we, too 
are not indifferent to Rumania’s fate and would 
like to know what forms of assistance Britain en- 
visages coming from Great Britain as well as 
from other interested powers, and that we are 
prepared to take part in giving such assistance. 

‘ On the next day, April 14, this statement was 
given to Halifax who, later, informing the Bri- 
tish Ambassador in Moscow about it, said that it 
“is of great value.” 57 

While the Soviet government proceeded from 
the proposition that Britain and the USSR should 
adopt joint measures to render assistance to Ru- 
mania, the British government continued its ef- 
forts to get the USSR to make unilateral com- 
mitments. 

Without answering the questions contained in 
the Soviet statement, the British government sent 
the following note to the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs through its Moscow Ambas- 
sador Seeds. 

“His Majesty’s government have noted Mr. 
Stalin’s recent statement that the Soviet Union 
stands for the rendering of support to nations 
which are victims of aggression and which fight 
for their independence. It would therefore be in 
complete accord with this policy were the So- 
viet government now to make a public declara- 
tion on their own initiative in which, after refer- 
ring to the general statement of policy alluded 
to above and to statements recently made by His 
Majesty’s government and the French govern - 

8 AI.P. USSR. 
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nient, they would repeat that In the event of ar 
act of aggression against any European neig 
hour of the Soviet Union which was resisted t 
the country concerned, the assistance of the $ 
viet government would be available, if desire; 
and would be afforded in such manner as won 
be found most convenient.” 

In connection with the questions asked by ti 
British government, the People’s Commissar!; 
drew Seeds’ attention to the fact that there w: 
no answer to the Soviet government’s questi; 
about how the British government envisaged a 
to Rumania by Great Britain and the USSR 
“The British government,” the People’s Commi 
sar said, “evidently prefers abstract declaration 
of principle to more precise commitments to prt 
viously coordinated forms of assistance.’’ 58 
On April 16, the French Charge d’Affaires 1 : 
Moscow, Payart, citing instructions from Bor 
net, told Deputy of the People’s Commissar Po- 
tyomkin that the French government subscribe: 
to the British demarche, but that this should nr. 
be construed as a withdrawal of its own prop 
sals, which remained in force. ,9 

On the same day, the People’s ‘Commissar re 
plied to Seeds’s inquiry, saying that the Britb: 
government’s statement about guarantees was to 
general and gave no indication what measure: 
Britain considered it possible to take again; 
Germany. It was doubtful that Britain could sene 
contingents of troops to Rumania. Of cour> 
Great Britain could declare war on German 
and declare a blockade. Was this what the Bn- 
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t ; s l, statement meant? What would France do? 
What would Poland do? What kmd of ass^ 
me could be expected of the Soviet Union? be- 
fore we make any formal and public commit 
ments ” the People’s Commissar said, we would 
£ to know just what we are talking about Nei- 
ther do we know what is taking place between 
Germany and Rumania, between Germany and 
Poland, and why Gafenco is going to Berlin. Will 
he do there what Hacha and Urbsys did— capitu- 
late and make fools of all the guarantors. 

In studying the British inquiry, the Soviet go- 
vernment also noted that this inquiry anticipat- 
ed Soviet guarantees to all the Baltic countries, 
and moreover, whereas Poland and Rumania al- 
ready had British and French guarantees, the 
British inquiry implied only unilateral Soviet 
guarantees in respect of the Baltic countries. 

° The Soviet government could not overlook the 
possibility that its acceptance of the British pro- 
posal might lead to a situation in which the c o- 
viet Union, in carrying out its commitments, 
would be drawn into' war with Germany, while 
Great Britain could actually avoid taking part. 


SOVIET PROPOSALS (APRIL 17, 1939) 

On April 17, the following Soviet proposals 
were conveyed to Seeds: 62 


« A.F.P. USSR. 

61 A.F.P. USSR , letter from the People’s Commissariat to 
the Soviet Embassy in France, dated April 19, 1939. 

62 The Soviet Embassy in France informed the French 
Foreign Ministry of this proposal on April 18. 


elude ?Tw B ’ 1 ' ranCC and the USSR in- 
clude a 5-10 year agreement, committing them- 
selves to render each other immediately ah man- 
ncr oi, including militaly, auictancc, in tlic 
of aggiession in Europe against any of the par- 
ties to the agreement. ^ 

“2. Great Britain, France and the USSR pledge 
all-round, including military, assistance to the 
Last European states situated between the Bal- 
tic and Black seas and bordering on the USSR 
m the event oi aggression against these states. 

‘•3. Great Britain, France and the USSR pled- 
ge to discuss and define with all possible haste 
the scope and forms of military assistance to be 
rendered by each of these states in carrying out 
Points 1 and 2. b 


4. The British government makes it clear that 
the aid it has promised Poland relates exclu- 
sively to aggression on the part of Germany. 

5. 1 he existing treaty of alliance between 
1 oland and Rumania is declared binding only 
in the event of aggression against Poland and 
Rumania, or is cancelled altogether as being di- 
rected against the USSR. 

“6. Great Britain, France and the USSR pled- 
ge, after the beginning of military operations, 
not to enter into any negotiations and not to 
conclude peace with the aggressors separately 
lrom each other or without the mutual agree- 
ment of all three powers. 

7. This agreement will be signed simultane- 
ously with the covenant to be worked out in 
accordance with Point 3. 

“8. The necessity is acknowledged for Great 
Britain, France and the USSR to enter jointly 




40 


into negotiations with Turkey for a special mu- 
tual assistance agreement.” 0 * 

When this proposal was presented to Seeds, it 
was explained, with regard to Point 3, that “mu- 
tual assistance pacts not reinforced with a cor- 
responding precise definition of military com- 
mitments, often fail. The absence of such defini- 
tion in the pacts between the USSR, France and 
Czechoslovakia undoubtedly played a negative 
role in the fate of Czechoslovakia.” 64 

It should also be noted, that, whereas the 
British inquiry, concerned only unilateral Soviet 
guarantees to the Baltic states, the Soviet propos- 
al stipulated that guarantees to these countries be 
offered by all three powers — Great Britain, 

France and the USSR. 

In its document of April 17, 1939, the Soviet 
government formulated all the basic proposals 
it was to try so hard to see implemented in the 
course of the subsequent political negotiations in 
the summer of 1939. 

The British Embassy in Moscow acknowledg- 
ed that the Soviet Union had demonstrated rea- 
diness for far-reaching cooperation with France 
and Great Britain. 65 

« A.F.P. USSR. 
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2. The Problem of Reciprocity 
of Commitments 


ATTEMPT TO SET THE USSR AND GERMANY A1 

LOGGERHEADS 

The British government showed no haste it 
responding to the Soviet proposals of April 11 
1939 on an Anglo-Franco-Soviet mutual aid ag- 
reement, a military pact and security guarantees 
to be given to the countries of Eastern Europe 
The Soviet People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs informed its Ambassador in France on 
April 23 about the lack of response and abou: 
Britain probably dragging its feet until Hitler’s 
next speech: “Just in case there is a. hint of 
peace and an excuse to return to Munich posi- 
tions.” “According to information received from 
Rome,” the letter noted, “Hitler and Mussolini 
are convinced that Chamberlain is negotiating 
with the USSR only under pressure from the op- 
position, a few conservatives and public opi- 
* »> 1 

moil. « . 

The French government was somewhat more 
concerned about the growing belligerence of Ger- 
many and Italy, but showed no serious desire to 
reach a mutually acceptable agreement with the 


• A.F.P. USSR. 


One indication of this was the following 
proposal submitted by the French government 
i o£ fn the Soviet Embassy in 1 an . 

A ?. f I France and Great Britain found themselves 
„ state of war with Germany as a result of 
raSon which they had taken j a« 

me 1 * s cSoWsf 

USSR would immediately lend them ai 

“••fnhe USSR found itself in a state of war 
with Germany as a result of the assistance it ha 
"1 France y and Great Britain under conditions 
stipulated in the preceding paragraph France and 
Great Britain would immediately lend it aid 
and assistance. 

“The three governments would concert witn 
out delay on the nature, in both cases contem- 
plated, of this assistance and will take all steps 

to ensure its full efficacy. 2 . 

The French government explained the mo- 
tivation behind its proposal in a note to the Bri- 
tish government, dated April 24, 1939. It said 
that the French government no longer consider 
it possible” to support in Moscow the British 
proposal for a unilateral Russian declaration o 
aid, unaccompanied by “some kind of reciprocal 
guarantees or commitments by the. three powers 
to render each other direct or indirect aid. 

The “reciprocal commitments of the rrench 
draft, however, were a sham; the draft provided 
for no real reciprocity and no real commitments. 
The Soviet Embassy in France wrote to the 

2 A.F.P. USSR. 

3 D.B.F.P., Vol. V, p. 317.;* 
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People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on Ap- 
ril 26, 1939, that “mutuality” according to thii 
proposal simply amounts to “our being commit 
ted to render assistance to France and Britain in 
the event of their getting involved in a war a 
a result of their actions to protect the status quo 
in Central and Eastern Europe, whereas they 
would come to our aid, not under comparablt 
circumstances, but only after we were at war will 
Germany as a result of our coming to the aid 
to France and Britain, i.e., when France and Bri- 
tain are already at war with Germany. It turns 
out that when France and Britain deem it ne- 
cessary to fight Germany to protect the status 
quo in Europe we will automatically be draw, 
into the war on their side, but if we were to 
defend the same status quo on our own initia- 
tive, Britain and France would not be committed 
to anything. A strange equality.” 4 

How the new French proposal was greeted in 
Moscow is apparent from the inquiry made by 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affain 
to the Soviet Ambassador in France on April 
26. He was asked to elucidate what East Euio- 
pean states were referred to, i.e., whether the 
Baltic states were included. “The formulation is 
a mockery,” wrote the People’s Commissar, but 

let us know anyway.” 5 

Soviet Ambassador to France Surits met rrencn 
Foreign Minister Bonnet on April 29 and pointed 
out the lack of genuine reciprocity in the trench 
proposal. Bonnet, as Surits later informed Mos- 
cow, “even feigning a little embarrassment, ex- 


he. Bonnet. 

“ indeed “unfottn- 

“Utt, that same day, the French Minify for 
Foreign Affairs sent a revised version of its p 

P °Tike firsMwo°paMg^aphs’ of the proposal now 

:;,h. action which they had taken with a vkw 
in oreventing all changes by force of the exist 
Katu” qu g o in Central or Eastern Europe the 
USSR would immediately lend them aid and as- 

IS ‘df C the USSR found itself in a state of war 
with Germany as a result of the action which it 
had taken with a view to preventing all changes 
by force of the existing status quo m Central or 
Eastern Europe, France and Great Britain would 
immediately lend it aid and assistance. 

This proposal, however, still disregarded the 
Soviet proposal of April 17 to conclude a mu- 
tual aid pact among the USSR, Britain and Fran- 
ce in the event of direct attack on one ot tne 
three powers; to have the three powers offer gua- 
to ti,„ Fact F.m-onean states situated be- 


« This proposal is referred to in some later documents as 
the Bonnct-Legcr formula. 

7 A.F.P. USSR. 

8 A.F.P. USSR. 
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tween the Baltic and the Black seas"; to a S r fe 
that a separate peace with the aggressor wo 5 
not be concluded by any of the three powers a/ 
mT ft “5® h - ad begun; and others 

ddy worsening °n April 28, GerinLy abrot t 

lQ34 h an^° , Non - A ^ r ession Pact of 

Germany. demanded that Danzi ? be ceded to 

J he British government, however, continued to 
adhere to its former course. It still sought Soviet 
aid but showed no inclination even to discuss the 

?Tn?n tl0I T ° f B . n ij ,n A S gI ^ ing aid t0 the Soviet 
Union Leger told American Ambassador in Pa- 
ris Bullitt that the British government was con- 
tinuing its efforts to induce the Soviet Union to 
offer unilateral guarantees to Poland and Ru- 
mania, but “was not ready to give any British 
guarantees whatsoever to the Soviet Union.” 10 
On May 8, 1939, British Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Seeds handed Molotov (who replaced Lit- 
vmov as People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
on May 3) the following official British propo- 
sal: 

It is suggested that the Soviet government 
should make a public declaration on their own 

Bonnet said that he had in mind extending the three- 
power guarantees only to Poland, Rumania and Tur- 
key. A.F.P. USSR. 

10 F.R.U.S., 1939, Vol. I, p. 244. 

Even Bullitt (on May 5) described the British govern- 
ment’s position with respect to the USSR as “...the 
dilatory and almost insulting policy” ( F.R.U.S. , 1939, 
Vol. I, p. 248). The French Change d’Affaires in the 
USSR Payart also wrote on May 5 that “from the 
Soviet point of view,” the British position “merely ad- 
ded insult to injury” (F.R.U.S., 1939, Vol. I, p. 250). 
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initiative in which after referring to the general 
statement of policy recently made by Mr. Stalin 
and having regard to the statements recently 
ma de by His Majesty’s government, and the 
French government accepting new obligations on 
behalf of certain East European countries, the 
Soviet government would undertake that in the 
event of Great Britain and France being involv- 
ed in hostilities in fulfilment of these obligations, 
the assistance of the Soviet government would be 
immediately available if desired and would be 
afforded in such manner and on such terms as 
might be agreed.” 11 

In submitting the document, Seeds said that 
“the French government has been informed of 
the matter.” 12 When the People’s Commissar 
asked him how matters stood on the question of 
concluding a military agreement, Seeds replied 
that at that time he could discuss only the pro- 
posal offered. 13 

The Soviet Embassy in France wrote to Mos- 
cow, describing the British proposal as little dif- 
ferent from the French proposal of April 25, and 
even worse in form. “Although the Bonnet-Le- 
ger formula,” the letter said, “actually called for 
unilateral commitments from us, it was at least 
formulated as an agreement among three count- 


" A.F.P. USSR , also published in D.B.F.P., Vol. V., 
p. 487. 

11 The French Charge d’Affaires in the USSR Payart in- 
formed Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
Potyomkin on May 14 that his government was con- 
vinced that the French proposals were unacceptable to 
the British and that, therefore, it supported the latest 
British proposal (A.F.P. USSR). 

13 A.F.P. USSR. 
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ries, and in its concluding part provided (in a 
veiled way) for establishment of immediate con- 
tact among the General Staffs; the British pro- 
Posal, however, is undoubtedly inspired by an 
unwillingness to enter into any formal agreement 
with us, an unwillingness to place their signature 
next to ours on any document, an unwillingness 
to go beyond parallel actions. It is even less ac- 
ceptable to us than the Bonnet-Leger formula. 
It automatically draws us into war with Germa- 
ny whenever Britain and France decide to fight 
Germany because of commitments made by them 
without our concurrence and without consulting 
us. They consider it their exclusive right to set 
the time and other conditions for such a conflict. 
They relegate to us the role of blind satellite in 
the combination and refuse to give us guarantees 
against the possible consequences of our commit- 
ment.” 14 

1 he People’s Commissar wrote to Soviet pleni- 
potentiaries in London and France on May 8, ap- 
ropos of the British proposal, that the British 
and French governments demand “unilateral and 
gratuitous aid with no intention of rendering us 
equivalent aid.” This proposal is very much like 
the “insulting Bonnet-Leger formula.” 15 

In a dispatch to the Soviet Ambassadors in 
Berlin and Rome, the People’s Commissar said 
that the Soviet government did not find the Bri- 
tish proposal acceptable because it required that 
the Soviet Union guarantee, “by unilateral de- 
claration,” its aid to Britain and France in the 
event of war between them and Germany over 


“ A.F.P. USSR. 

15 A.F.P. USSR. 
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ed by the aggressor. , Maisky met 

" , Vrr“ritici?m. r HTsaid P that “the proposed 
British formula is not reciprocal in nature^ Ha- 
llf ax finally agreed to consider some other t 
mula” on the condition, however, that it make 
explicit that the British government guaranteed 
n i a Rumania “on the conditions that {&) 
there was a direct or indirect threat to their sov- 
ereignty and (b) that they themselves offer resis- 

‘Tn^^witWeXviet Ambassador on May 
11 Halifax added one more stipulation: the So 

net “counter-formulation” must make reference 

only to Poland and Rumania and not to the Bal- 
tic countries.’ 18 ntber 

Halifax’s readiness to consider some other 

formula,” however, was not genuine. 

Britain, according to its May 8 proposal and 
the statements made by Halifax, was P r ?P ared > 
in one degree or another, to cooperate with the 
USSR in resisting aggression only if Germany 
committed an act of aggression against Poland 
or Rumania and if the latter offered resistance 
to the aggressor. But the British government still 
had no desire to enter into an Anglo-Franco-bo- 
viet mutual aid pact which would commit it to 
aiding the Soviet Union if the Soviet Union lt- 

1£ A.F.P. USSR. 

« A.F.P. USSR. 

IS A.F.P. USSR 
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stay XmJy :t sSSines r,tain intended * 

Finally, ,f the authorities in Poland an ,l P 

p r "^ 

inTwX'tL Wtajnhad n ° intention 

have 1o %h.% e L?„r a “ n l ,hC USSR "* 

the^^cS^ln^S’byt: rulers'of Po 
land and Rumania of thattLeco U l d no tL| 

ment. SeiI ° US apprehens,on to tlie Soviet govern- 


A.VTI-SOVIET POLICY OF POLISH RULERS 

As mentioned earlier, the Soviet government’s 
proposals of April 17 provided for British, 
icnch and Soviet aid to the countries of East- 
ern Europe, including Poland. 

The Polish government, however, even when 
under direct threat from Germany, did not alter 
its anti-Soviet foreign policy. Clear indication of 
this was found in a letter, dated April 22 from 


18 It may be recalled that the rulers of Rumania of that 
time later permitted the stationing of German troops 
on their territory and, in June 1941, together with 
Germany, declared war on the USSR 
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Kobyljanski, Assistant Head of the Political De- 
partment of the Polish Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs to Polish Ambassador in Berlin Lipski. Re- 
ferring to communications from PolishAmbassa- 
d or in Japan Romer, dated April 15 and .0, 
Kobyljanski said that “Japan is interested in Po~ 
land’s role and is concerned about her anti-Rus- 
sian position being weakened as a result of her 
strained relations with Germany. The Polish 
Foreign Ministry, Kobyljanski wrote, authorised 
Romer “to inform the Japanese government that 
there have been no changes in the continuing fri- 
endly relations between Poland and Japan which 
are based on the stable premise of the policy of 
both governments towards the USSR. This Pohsh 
policy has also not undergone any change. 

The Polish government thereby informed Ja- 
pan unequivocally that its “anti-Russian position” 
had not changed. 

The Soviet government’s readiness to render 
aid to Poland, and the Polish government’s un- 
willingness to cooperate with the USSR in de- 
fence against aggression was also brought out 
sharply during a visit to Poland by Soviet De- 
puty People’s Commissar Potyomkin. 

Potyomkin wrote to Moscow that he had talk- 
ed with Beck on May 10, 1939 and "had empha- 
sised that the USSR would not refuse aid to Po- 
land if she desired it.” 21 

On the next day, however, Polish Ambassador 
in Moscow Grzybowski, acting on orders from 
his government, informed the People’s Commissar 
that “the French initiative in the negotiations re- 

20 Historical-Diplomatic Archives. 

21 A.F.P. USSR. 
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that Hitler had already ordered n ,S n ° W . knovvn 
an attack on Poland in preparations for 
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ceive sympathetic response from Britain and 
France. In her proposals Britain side-stepped the 
question of a mutual aid pact among France, 
Britain and the USSR. Moreover, the British pro- 
posals placed the USSR in an unequal position, 
although it had to make the same commitments 
as France and Britain. “This is not to mention,’’ 
the article said, “that the question of the actual 
repulsion of aggression and the time for begin- 
ning such action is left entirely up to Britain 
and France to decide, although the burden of such 
repulsion would have to fall on the USSR be- 
cause of its geographical position.” 

Finally, the article stressed that Britain, France, 
Poland and Rumania were bound by recipro- 
cal commitments. Not so with the USSR. Without 
having a mutual aid pact with Britain or Poland, 
the USSR was committed to rendering aid to these 
states, yet was to receive no aid from them, 
meaning that in the event of direct aggression 
against the USSR, the latter would have only 
itself to rely on. 

On May 14, 1939, the Soviet government sent 
the British government the following reply to the 
latter’s proposal of May 8: 

“The Soviet government have given careful 
consideration to the latest proposals of the Bri- 
tish government which were communicated to it 
on May 8 and it has come to the conclusion that 
these proposals cannot serve as a basis for or- 
ganisation of a front of resistance against a fur- 
ther extension of aggression in Europe. 

“This conclusion is based on the following con- 
siderations: 

“1. The British proposals do not contain the 
principle of reciprocity with regard to the USSR 
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in* which (without such an agreement) there is a 
risk that, as the experience of Czechoslovakia 
proved, pacts of mutual assistance may be in- 
effective.” ^ 

On May 15, the Soviet Ambassador in Paris 
rave the French Foreign Minister the text of the 
Soviet government’s reply to the British proposal. 
Having read the reply, Bonnet said that the se- 
cond condition— extension of guarantees to the 
Baltic countries — “bothers” him. 2 j 

The British reaction was succinctly stated in a 
letter Halifax wrote on May 16 to the Bri- 
tish Ambassador to Japan, informing him of the 
status of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotiations: 
“The Soviet government are still holding out for 
some closer arrangement than we are disposed 
to accept.” 26 

The lack of progress in the Anglo-Franco-So- 
viet negotiations continued to provoke growing 
concern among the French and British public. 
In a note to the British on May 16, the French 
government remarked that if the negotiations 
are broken off “those surrounding the Fiihrer 
will advise him to attack Poland.” 27 

On May 19, heated debates flared up in the 
British House of Commons, in which Chamber- 
lain’s stand in the negotiations with the USSR 
was sharply criticised. 

On May 21, during a League of Nations ses- 
sion, the Soviet Ambassador to Britain, who was 
in Geneva at the time, met Halifax. He told Ha- 


21 A.F.P. USSR. 

8 A.F.P. USSR. 

8 D.B.F.P., Vol. IX, p. 77.* 

21 D.B.F.P., Vol. V, p. 569. A 
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nl?M Vent i ag ^ eS u i0n and War and that Ihis 
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side of peace of such mighty forces as would cli 
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agahl tried t0 justify the contention 

vat a three-power pact against aggression was 
unnecesswy Judging from Halifax’s argum- 
ents, the Ambassador wrote to the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, “it was perfectly 
clear that the British government is avoiding a 
three-power pact purely from a desire not to bum 
its bridges to Hitler and Mussolini .” 29 

On May 22, 1939, a memorandum was prepar- 
ed in the British Foreign Ministry in which the 
boviet objections to the British proposals wen 
outlined and the statement made that “it mas 
be that there is no alternative between agreeing 
to a three-power pact such as the Soviet govern- 
ment advocate and allowing the present negotia- 
tions to fail.” 

Reviewing the pros and cons of an Anglo- 
r l anco-Soviet pact, the authors of the memoran- 
dum indicated, on the negative side, that “. . .it 
would be inferred that the British government 
had finally given up all hope of arriving at a set- 
tlement with Germany. . .” Moreover, there is the 
further objection that if a pact is concluded with 
the USSR, His Majesty’s government “either by 
the failure of Poland or Rumania to resist 
a German advance or by a German attack 
on the Soviet Union by sea or through the Bal- 

28 A.F.P. USSR. 
x A.F.P. USSR. 
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lie states, might be drawn into a war not for the 
preservation of the independence of a minor Eu- 
ropean state, but for the support of the Soviet 
Union against Germany.” 

At the same time, the authors of the memoran- 
dum could not avoid acknowledging certain po- 
sitive aspects in a three-power pact— . . .such a 
pact . might, on the other hand, be the only 
lav to avert war.” Finally, they considered it 
advisable to conclude a pact according to which, 
if Britain were attacked, the Soviet Union would 
have to come to her aid (a) so that Germany 
would have to fight on two fronts and (b) to 
“try to involve the Soviet Union in the war 
so that it would not remain untouched while Bri- 
tain and Germany lay in ruins. 30 


CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW MANOEUVRES 

On May 22, 1939, Germany and Italy signed 
a military-political alliance agreement, and nego- 
tiations were underway to convert it into a triple 
German-Italian-Japanese alliance. The aggres- 
sors sought to join forces for new assaults. 

On May 27, 1939, the Soviet government re- 
ceived a new Anglo-French proposal: 

“The governments of the United Kingdom, 
France and the USSR, desiring to give effect in 
their capacity of members of the League of Na- 
tions to the principle of mutual support against 
aggression which is embodied in the Covenant of 
the League, have reached the following agree- 
ment: 

* D.B.F.P., Vol. V, pp. 640-646. 
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1. If France and the United Kingdom arc en- 
gaged in hostilities with a European power in 
consequence of either 

(0 aggression by that power against another 
huiopean state which they had, in conformity 
with wishes of that state, ' undertaken to assist 
against such aggression, or 
(ii) assistance given by them to another Euro- 
pean state which had requested such assistance in 
order to resist a violation of its neutrality, or 
(iii) aggression by a European power against 
either France or the United Kingdom, the USSR, 
acting in accordance with the principles of Ar- 
ticle 16, paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, will give France and the 
United Kingdom all the support and assistance 
in its power. 

2. If the USSR is engaged in hostilities with 
a European power in consequence of either 

(i) aggression by that power against another 
European state which the USSR had, in confor- 
mity with the wishes of that state, undertaken to 
assist against such aggression; or 

(ii) assistance given by the USSR to another 
European state which had requested such assist- 
ance in order to resist a violation of its neutral- 
ity, 31 or 

31 On May 30, 1939, Deputy Head of the Political and 
Trade Department of the French Foreign Ministry Ro- 
chet commented to Counsellor of the American Em 
bassy in Paris Wilson that there was a “hole” in the 
agreement which would soon be obvious to the Soviet 
government. “For instance, if Latvia or Estonia should 
be attacked by Germany and should not defend then, 
selves or should refrain from appealing to Russia for 
assistance. . . then the pledge of mutual assistance would 
not come into play” ( F.R.U.S . , 1939, Vol. 1, p. 265). 
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(iii) aggression by a European power against 
the USSR, France and Great Britain, acting 
accordance with the principles of Article 16, pa- 
ragraphs 1 and 2 of the Covenant of the League 
^Nations, will give the USSR all the support 
and assistance in their power. ,, 

3 The three governments will concert together 
as to the methods by which such mutual support 
and assistance could, in case of need, be made 

most effectively. . . , 

4. In the event of circumstances arising which 

threaten to call their undertakings ot mutual sup- 
port and assistance into operation, the three gov- 
ernments will immediately consult together upon 
the situation. The methods and scope of such con- 
sultation will at once be the subject of further 
discussion between the three governments. . . 

In a telegram, dated May 26, to its Ambassa- 
dor in France, the People’s Commissariat lor 
Foreign Affairs noted that from information re- 
ceived it became known that the British and the 
French wanted to tie in their acceptance of the 
Soviet three-power mutual aid pact proposal with 
the League of Nations Covenant and with Lea- 
gue of Nations procedure. Our understanding, 
the message stressed, is that “they want to turn 
the first point of our proposal into a scrap of 
paper.” “This means that in the event of aggres- 
sion, mutual aid will not be rendered immediate- 
ly, as we propose, but only after deliberations 
in the League of Nations, the results of which 
deliberations cannot be foretold. I he telegram 
stressed that the Soviet government would insist 

32 A. F.P. USSR; also published in D.B.F.P. , Vol. V, 
pp. 679-680. 
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on “immediate implementation of the mutual aid 
pact.” 33 

The People’s Commissar received the new An- 
glo-French proposal from Seeds and Payart on 
May 27. After he had studied it, he told them 
that his conclusions about the document were 
negative. 

Seeds and Payart were informed that it was 
not advisable to connect the pact with the League 
of Nations. In addition, the Anglo-French draft 
subjected the actual rendering of mutual aid to 
the complex and lengthy League of Nations pro- 
cedure. The Soviet government was not against 
the League of Nations; on the contrary, at the 
September session of the Assembly, the Soviet 
representative argued in defence of the League 
and Article 16 of its Covenant against other dele- 
gates, including the British delegate, who finally 
spoke in favour of regarding this Article as non- 
obligatory. “However, the procedure,” the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar emphasised, “provided for in the 
League of Nations Covenant for implementing 
mutual aid against aggression, and now offered 
in the Anglo-French draft, must be acknowledg- 
ed as poorly meeting the requirements for effec- 
tive mutual aid.” Article 16 of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant stipulated that a recommendation 
of the League’s Council was required before aid 
could be given. A situation could arise in which 
the question of aggression by one of the Axis 
members against the USSR would be placed be- 
fore the Council, whereupon the Council would 
have to hear testimony, debate whether or not 
aggression had actually taken place and discuss 


33 A.F.P. USSR. 
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draft not only fails to contain a p an nr 
ing effective mutual aid among the USSR. &n 
tain and France against aggression 'n Europe but 
does not even indicate any rea J^ 
in concluding such a pact with the USSR. 1 he 
proposals suggest that the British and pencil go- 
vernments are interested not so much in the pact 
itself, as in discussions about it. Britain and 
France may need these discussions for some rea- 
son or other. The Soviet government does not 
know what these reasons are. It is not intere ted 
in discussions about a pact, but m organising 
fedive mutual aid among the USSR, Britain and 
France against aggression in Europe 1 he so- 
viet government does not intend to engage in 1 
cussions whose aims are unknown to the UNoK. 
The British and French governments may conduct 
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these discussions with more suitable partners than 
the USSR. Perhaps both governments, having 
concluded mutual aid pacts with each other and 
with Poland and Turkey, feel that they are not 
interested in concluding an effective pact with the 
Soviet Union. This is the conclusion prompted by 
the Anglo-French draft, which does not contain 
proposals for concluding an effective mutual aid 
pact among the USSR. Britain and France and 
reduces the question wholly to discussions about 
a pact.” 34 

On May 31. 1939, Molotov, speaking before a 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, reported on 
the serious deterioration in the international si- 
tuation. In this connection, the speaker said, cer- 
tain changes were noticeable in the policies of the 
non-belligerent nations of Europe towards oppos- 
ing aggression. There were indications of growing 
awareness in the democratic countries of Europe 
that the policy of non-interference had failed and 
that it was imperative to make a serious attempt 
to find ways and means of creating a united front 
of peaceloving powers against aggression. “Un- 
derstandably, this trend deserves attention.” 

“How serious these changes are,” the speaker 
said, “has yet to be seen. It is not yet even pos- 
sible to say whether these countries seriously 
want to reject the non-interference policy, the po- 
licy of non-resistance to further expansion of ag- 
gression. Could it not happen that the desire of 
these countries to limit aggression in certain areas 
will not hinder the launching of aggression in 
other areas? Such questions are also being rais- 
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ed in some organs of the bourgeois press abroad. 
Therefore, we must be vigilant. , , 

The People’s Commissar pointed out that the 
latest Anglo-French proposals were a step oi- 
5 £ that they recognised the principle : of 
mutual aid on a reciprocal basis among Britain, 
France and the USSR in the event of direct a ? - 
jression. But the stipulations contained therein 
i er e such that the step forward might have been 
fictitious. From the point of view of reciprocity 
the proposals made no progress in regard to guai - 
antees to the Central and East European coun- 
tries - they provided for Soviet aid to the five coun- 
tries to whom Britain and France had already 
given guarantees, but again ignored the need 
for joint guarantees to the Baltic states bordering 
the USSR, although these states could possibly 
be unable to defend their neutrality in the event 
of attack by the aggressors. The speech stressed 
that the Soviet Union “cannot assume commit- 
ments to the five countries indicated without hav- 
ing received guarantees with respect pf the three 
countries on its northwestern border. 

The Soviet government’s position was again 
clearly and precisely outlined at this session of 

35 The Chinese Ambassador to Belgium, Tsien Tai. on ■=* 
his return from London to Brussels in early June 1939, 
told Latvian envoy to Belgium Valters that he had 
received the following information from an authorita- 
tive source in London: “Leaving the Baltic states with- 
out guarantees points the way for Germany to the 
borders of the Soviet Union. If certain borders arc 
left unguaranteed, this clearly means it is allright to 
attack them. . . Chamberlain wants Germany finally to 
end, up in conflict with the Soviet Union , which has 
been Chamberlain s plan for a long time (Central 
State Archives of the Latvian SSR. Our italics.— Ed h 
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the Supreme Soviet. The Soviet government con- 
sidered it imperative that an effective mutual aid 
pact against aggression be concluded among Bri- 
tain. France and the USSR in order to form a 
collective security front in Europe; that Britain, 
France and the USSR provide guarantees against 
attack by the aggressors to the Central and East 
European countries, including all the European 
countries bordering the USSR without exception: 
and that a definite military agreement be reached 
among Britain, France and the USSR on the 
forms and scope of the immediate and effective 
aid to be given to each other and to the guaran- 
teed states in the event of attack by the aggres- 
sors. 36 


35 Pravda June 1, 1939. 


3. Soviet Efforts to Maintain 
Peace in the Baltic 


SOVIET DRAFT TREATY (JUNE 2, 1939) 

To speed negotiations and correct the short- 
comings— the ambiguities, traps and omissions — 
of the Anglo-French proposals and conclude the 
effective and equitable three-power (the USSR, 
Great Britain and France) pact against aggression 
in Europe, the Soviet government on June 2, 
1939 submitted the following draft treaty on mu- 
tual assistance to the governments of Britain and 
France: 

The governments of Great Britain, France 
and the USSR with the object of making more 
effective the principles of mutual assistance aga- 
inst aggression adopted by the League of Nati- 
ons, have come to the following agreement: 

1. France, Britain and the USSR undertake to 
render to each other immediately all effective 
assistance should one of these states become in- 
volved in hostilities with a European power as a 
result either of (1) aggression by that power aga- 
j an y °f these three states, (2) or aggression by 
that power against Belgium, Greece, Turkey, Ru- 
mania, Poland, Latvia, Estonia and Finland, 
worn Britain, France and the USSR have agre- 
cd to defend against aggression, (3) or assistan- 

j 3-292 
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ce rendered by one of these tlnce states to ano- 
ther European state which has requested such as- 
sistance in order to resist violation of its neu- 
trality. 

“2 The three states will come to an agreement 
within the shortest possible time as to methods, 
forms and extent of assistance which is to be 
rendered by them in conformity with paragraph . 

“3 In the event of circumstances arising which, 
in the opinion of one of the contracting parties, 
create a threat of aggression by a European po- 
wer, the three states will immediately consul 
together to examine the situation and in case o 
necessity to establish in common the moment for 
putting into immediate effect the mechanism of 
mutual assistance and the manner of 1 s PP 
cation independently of any procedure applie 
by the League of Nations to the examination 

questions^ states w jH communicate to each 

other the texts of all their engagements assume 
in the spirit of the obligations provided for under 
naraeranh 1 in respect of the European states. 
If one of these states contemplates in the future 
the possibility of assuming new obligations ofa 
similar character it will first consult * 
two states and communicate to them the contem 

**§ thfeveTofTe'commencemcn. of j* 

operations against aggression in ac corfance .,4 
paragraph 1 the three states uHciertake only ^ 
conclude an armistice or peace by joint ag 

m< “6 The present agreement enters into |o r « 
simultaneously with the agreement wh.ch is t«» 
concluded in virtue of paragraph 2. 
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“7. The present agreement will continue in 
force for a period of five years from this date. 
Not less than six months before the expiry of 
this period the three states will consider whether 

they wish to renew it with or without modin- 
.• >» 1 

cation. /r i r x> * 

Thus, the Soviet government offered tor Bri- 
tain's and France’s consideration a draft three- 
power pact based on the Soviet government’s 
previous proposals and fully meeting the require- 
ments for an effective campaign against aggres- 
sion. The conclusion of such a pact could have 
blocked the aggressors. 


FRANCKS STAND ON GUARANTEES AGAINS'T 
INDIRECT AGGRESSION 

On June 3, the Soviet Ambassador to France 
met with Daladier. The head of the French go- 
vernment could not but acknowledge the logic 
of the Soviet proposals. During their talk, they 
touched on the question of guarantees to other 
states. The Soviet Ambassador later wrote to 
Moscow that Daladier told him he “would be in- 
clined (he does not know yet if the British would 
go for it)” to work out approximately the follow- 
ing somewhat broader formula on this question: 
“all sides pledge to come immediately to each 
other’s aid in the event of a direct attack in Eu- 
rope on any of the parties to the agreement, as 
well as in the event of the parties’ being drawn 
into war as a result of aid rendered to any Euro- 
pean state subjected to direct or indirect aggres- 

1 A.F.P. USSR. 
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sion.” In this way, Daladier told the Ambassa- 
dor, it was possible to avoid listing the states 
and differentiating those which had already re- 
ceived guarantees or would ask for them, from 
those who had not yet done so. “ 

The Daladier formula thus implied that the 
three states would guarantee not only the coun- 
tries already guaranteed by Britain and France 
in March-April 1939, but also Switzerland, Hol- 
land and the Baltic states. Having to agree m 
principle to offering guarantees to the Baltic sta- 
tes, France was counting on simultaneously get- 
ting maximum Soviet aid in defending her West- 
ern positions by extending the USSR s commit- 
ments to Switzerland and Holland, which were 
also under the threat of German aggression. 

Furthermore, Daladier now proposed three- 
power guarantees to other states m the event ot 
indirect as well as direct aggression, similar to 
the Anglo-French guarantees to Poland and 
Rumania. The French government evidently rea- 
lised that seizure by Germany of such countn 
as Switzerland would be extremely dangerous to 
France, regardless of whether it was accomplish- 
ed by direct or indirect aggression There was a 
real possibility that Germany wouldchoosem 
direct aggression against certain countries, parti- 
cularly ' those with pro-fascist, reactionary 
gimes. 

STRANG ARRIVES IN MOSCOW 

Pressured by widespread criticism in Britain on 
the slow pace of the negotiations, Halifax ann 


2 A.F.P. USSR. 
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,mccd to the Soviet Ambassador on June 8, that 
the British government would consider it a vis 
lie to change the method of negotiation: inste- 
ad of exchanging notes, it would like to negotiate 
J a “und tlblf conference in Moscow Hahfax 
s „ remarked lhal ''some have advised him to 
goto Moseow himself," but the complexity of 
L international situation chained him to Lon- 
don He said that authority to conduct the nego- 
Sons was given to Seeds, the Bntish Ambas- 
sador in Moscow. In addition to this, Sir Will 
am Strang, Head of the Central European section 
of Foreign Office, would also be sent to Moscow. 
“Strang’s task will be thoroughly to inform Seeds 
of the British government’s views and feelings 
about the Anglo-Soviet negotiations and to help 
him conduct these negotiations. 

Halifax’s note about Strangs Moscow trip was 
due to demands, including those in the House ot 
Commons, for Chamberlain or Halifax to go to 
Moscow. But a mere Foreign Office functionary, 
a former counsellor at the British Embassy in 
Moscow, was sent to the Soviet Union. 


^ i4 F P USSR 

4 In a 'speech on July 23, Lloyd George taunted that^ 
“Lord Halifax visited Hitler and Goenng. Chamber- 
lain flew into the Fiihrer’s arms three times in succes- 
sion.” “Why," Lloyd George asked, “send only a For- 
eign Office bureaucrat to represent us in an infinitely 
more powerful country which was offering to come to 
our aid? There is only one answer: Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, Lord Halifax and Sir John Simon do not want 
any association with Russia (W.P. and Zelda K. Coates, 

A History of Anglo-Soviet Relations, London, 1945, 
p. 614). 
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T HE USSR AND GUARANTEES 70 BALTIC 

STATES 

To the latest Soviet proposals, on June 8, Ha- 
lifax said to the British Ambassador that the 
British government had been in recent contact 
with representatives of the Baltic states and the 
conclusion drawn was that they “do not want to 
be guaranteed openly Therefore, the British 
government considered it impossible to accept 
the Soviet proposal that the states receiving gu- 
arantees be listed in the treaty. On the other 
hand, acknowledging that the Soviet demand for 
guarantees to the Baltic states was “in essence, 
justified,” Halifax said he wanted to offer a com- 
promise; namely that the document make no 
mention of the states to be guaranteed, but that 
it state simply that “the pact commitments take 
effect in the ' event of a direct or indirect threat 
to the security of one of the parties to the agree- 
ment.” At the same time, Halifax still refused 
to acknowledge the Soviet proposal that the pact 
and the military agreement be signed simultane- 
ously. He spoke only of the possibility of be- 
ginning military negotiations. 5 

As for Britain’s position on guarantees to the 
Baltic states, it should be noted that the Soviet 
government held its own consultations during 
those days with representatives of the Baltic 

states • 

On June 5, Latvian envoy to Moscow Kocins 
asked the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs if there had been mention m the Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet negotiations “of specifically gua- 


tanteeing Latvian 

<M «■' l^S°ncntrality” and that when 

guaranteeing Latv,a * . an agreement on this 
the three powers cam ■ B S altic 3ta tes would 

question, Latvia .?" de to these guarantees, 

be asked about their ith this explana- 

tion expressedsatisfact ^ ^ a p0Sltl ve 
tion and said that J Ut ^ being guaranteed 
St guarantee, from correspond, ng 

Ihi. -me day, 

c.w, Rey, wa, also reeerved at ^ P ^ He 
missariat and £7" h ‘ h | 0 ” e “ government “is not 

« alS0 w Sent I, ton a if actually pursuing 
sure to what extent difficult to imagine 

a neutral policy, i c Fstonia who, if she 
a small country, such neutrality, would 

really wanted to maintain "*“ ries-th ' US SR. 

relate t0 d°France— in the same way as to ag- 
Bntain and France m i r any ” In answer 

gressive countries such hadthe same re- 

— t otatt's; 

,he non-bellige^n^ countrms. ^_s sar j a t 

to cSnot be brought to^^onclusio^wi^out 

settling the question of guar* said. 


« A.F.P. USSR. 
i A.F.P. USSR. 
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that without guaranteeing the security of the 
USSR’s northwestern borders by providing for 
decisive counteraction by the three contracting 
parties against, direct or indirect attack on Es- 
tonia, Latvia or I* inland, it will be impossible to 
satisfy public opinion in the Soviet Union, parti- 
cularly now that the Soviet government’s posit- 
ion has received solemn approval in the country’s 
Supreme Soviet. Explain to Halifax that this is 
not a question of technical wording, but a ques- 
tion of agreeing on the essence of the question, 
after which it will not be difficult to find a suit 
able wording.” 

Referring to Halifax’s statement that he had 
been advised to go to Moscow, the Soviet Ambas- 
sador was instructed to tell him that “his com- 
ing would be welcomed in Moscow.” * 8 

In reporting on the fulfilment of his instruc- 
tions, the Soviet Ambassador wrote on June 12. 
1939, that Halifax had to admit “the justness of 
our desire to have three-power guarantees aga- 
inst direct or indirect aggression in regard to 
Latvia, Estonia or Finland.” 

As for coming to Moscow, Halifax said that it 
was difficult for him to leave London because of 
the complexity of the international situation. 9 

On June 13, 1939, in an article entitled “The 
Question of Defending the Three Baltic States 
Against Aggression” Pravda noted that the for- 
eign press had recently come round to admit- 
ting the error of its former appraisals and no lon- 
ger denied that “the question of maintaining the 
neutrality of the three Baltic states is, from the 


* A.F.P. USSR. 
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point of view of the Soviet Union’s security, of 

' The article exposed the speciousness of state- 
ments found in the foreign press to the effect that 
the Baltic states could successfully defend their 
L sovereignty against aggression, and empha- 
sised that for this reason “there can be no quest- 
inn that the peoples of the Baltic states are vital- 
“iSM ^guarantee, of their sovereignty 
from the great peace-loving powers. 

The article also discussed the i act that cer- 
tain representatives of the Baltic states, for exam- 
X Estonian Foreign Minister Seller and 
Finnish Foreign Minister Erkko, had made pub- 
lic statements refusing help from the peacelovmg 
powers, and the fact that some parts of the An- 
glo-French press had been citing these state- 
ments. 10 “It seems to us,” Pravda said that 
this is either a misunderstanding, or an m-con- 


111 The Nazis, trying to hamper the Anglo-Franco-Sovict 
negotiations, played up statements of this kind mack 
by certain officials from the Baltic states, and also from 
Holland and Switzerland. Certain British newspapers 
reiterated these statements, clearly with the same objec- 
tive. As mentioned earlier. Halifax also touched on this 
subject in his talk with the Soviet Ambassador on Ju- 
ne 8, but he spoke not of the Baltic states not wanting 
guarantees in general, but of their not wanting to be 
guaranteed ofienh. Characteristic in this respect is the 
difference between the open statements of Kstoman 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Seltcr and the off-the-cuff 
statement made by Rev, the Estonian envoy in Mos- 
cow. to the People’s Commissar on June 5. The Lat- 
vian government, while voicing 1 its objections ^ to tbe 
guaranteeing of Latvian sovereignty and the inviola- 
bility of her borders, also made it known through dip- 
lomatic channels, as was mentioned above, that it bad 
no objections to the guaranteeing of Latvia s neu- 
trality. 
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^ffnrtc d ft e b - y cert ajn politicians to undermine 
oi ts at forming a defence front of non-belli- 
gcrent powers against aggression.” ‘‘It is onitf 
possible the Pravda article said further “that 
we are dealing here with certain influences from 
outside, if not with direct inspiration from those 
who wish to impede the formation of a broad de- 

Vr?c C £ ro , nt a & a,nst aggression. At present, it is 
difficult to say just who the actual inspirers are- 
the aggressive states, interested in sabotaging the 
ant.-aggression front, or certain reactionaries 
within the democratic states who want to limit 
aggression in certain areas, and not hamper its 
expansion in other areas.” " 


PLANS FOR ANOTHER MUNICH 

Bv the summer of 1939 more and more infor- 
mation showed that Germany was preparing for 
fresh military acts. 

Chief of the French General Staff General 
Gamelm remarked in a talk with the Soviet Am- 
bassador m France on June 24, 1939, that ac- 
cording to information coming in from French 
military agents abroad extremist elements in Ger- 


British government representatives often gave diplo- 
mats from the Baltic states to understand that, though 
they were negotiating with the USSR, they had no de- 
sire whatsoever of concluding a mutual aid pact with 
it to check Nazi aggression. For instance, the Latvian 
-r V n '- n - Moscow, Kocins, informed Riga on June 16 
that British military attache in Moscow Firebrace told 
him that he personally was “against concluding a pact 
among Britain France and the Soviet Union” and that 

/£• , . , n 2!. " e,ievc that the pact will be concluded" 

(Historical-Diplomatic Archive). 
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many wanted “action at once.” “The military 
measures of the last few days (exercises along 
the Siegfried Line and concentrations of large 
forces in Slovakia and Danzig) lend special 
weightiness and authenticity to this information.” 
Gamelin also said that the intensification of Ja- 
pan’s aggressive actions in the Far East had co- 
incided with Germany’s war preparations for a 
very good reason. 12 

In a talk with the American Ambassador to 
Paris. Bullitt, on Tune 28, the head of the French 
government Daladier noted that there was no 
doubt that Hitler intended to make war that 
summer. 13 

British Foreign Secretary Halifax admitted in 
a talk with US Ambassador to London Kennedy 
on Tune 27 that there was serious cause for alarm 
concerning the forthcoming developments in 
July. 14 

As the danger of v/ar increased, those in Bri- 
tain and France who favoured a deal with Ger- 
many stepped up their activity. The US Charge 
d’Affaires in France, Wilson, wrote to the State 
Department on Tune 24, 1939. that he had the-w. 
impression that (i second Munich , this time 


l! A.F.P. USSR. 

15 Daladier stressed in particular, that apart from the 
Ansflo-Frcnch-Soviet talks, some deterrent effect could 
be exerted on Germany by a change in US neutrality 
legislation, to allow victims of aggression to buv arms 
munitions and implements of war in the United States 
(F.R.U.S 1939, Vol. 1, p. 277). However, this legislation 
was left unchanged by the US Congress, which in the 
summer of 1939 examined the question of amending the 

ference ^ baS ' S ° f the US variant of non -' n ‘«-- 

" PRU.S., 1939, Vol. I, p 27(5. 
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the expense of Poland, may be in the making." 
Many of the influences which had been at work 
in France and England the previous September, 
“are coming to life again and have determined 
that a trial of strength with Germany must again 
be avoided, and that if necessary Danzig must go 
the way the Sudetcnland went.” He ended by 
saying that it was still the opinion of influential 
French circles that “ after all France should aban- 
don Central and Eastern Europe to Germany, 


yL trusting that eventually Germany will come into 
^ conflict with the Soviet Union, and that France 
can remain secure behind the Maginot Line .” 15 

At the time, the British government was making 
another effort to come to terms with Germany. 

State Secretary of the German Foreign Minis- 
try Weizsaecker wrote that the British Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, Henderson, in a talk with him on 
Tune 13. 1939. clearly acting on instructions, 
“spoke of London’s willingness to negotiate with 
Berlin.” The British Ambassador stressed that, 
“The ending of the armaments race and the re- 
vival of economic relations could be the subject 
of discussions between London and Berbn. The 
colonial question could also be discussed.” Weiz- 
saecker stated that his talk with Henderson im- 
plied that “he thinks nothing of the Russian 
oact.” 16 

Weizsaecker’s record of his talk with Hender- 
son on Tune 27 once again noted that the British 
Ambassador engaged in a “search for starting 
points for new German-British discussions. 


15 r.R.US.. 1939. Vol. I, pp. 19S. 104. (Our italics.— Erf.). 
'* A.D.A.P., Vol. VI, p. 599. 

,r A.D.A.P.. Vol VI, p. f>66. 
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The question of Anglo-German relations was 
•,lso raised by British Ambassador to 1 urkey, 

H. Knatchbull-J lugessen, with the German Am- 
bassador von Papcn on June 14, 193J. Mon i a- 
ucn said, wrote the British Ambassador, that it 
was impossible to believe in British good inten- 
tions so long as Britain continued to negotiate 
with Russia. If Britain seriously wanted to make 
progress towards a settlement with Germany 
Britain should drop the Russian negotiations. 1 
replied that he must look at our policy in its 
full compass; it was a policy of seeking tor a 
settlement, coupled with a policy of insurance 
against failure.” 18 

DOUBLE-DEALING CONTINUES 

On June 15, 1939, the British Ambassador 

Seeds, in the presence of the french Ambassadoi 
Naggiar and the Director ol the Central Europe- 
an Department of the foreign Office Strang, 
handed to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs (P.C.F.A.) of the USSR a fresh set of 
British proposals, which differed little from the 
earlier ones. 

Referring to Article 1 of the Soviet draft ot 
June 2, the British government declared^ that it 
fully appreciated the Soviet government’s desire 
not to limit the military support which the three 
powers might agree to give to each other to ca- 
ses of aggression against their territory. His 
Majesty’s government fully appreciate, for ex- 
ample, that the military occupation of one of the 
Soviet Union's northwest neighbours, whose re- 

D.B.F.P Vol. VI, pp. 73-74. ^ 

19 Strang arrived in Moscow on June 14. 
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sistance might be quickly overborne or who might 
even acquiesce in the occupation, might be re- 
garded by the Soviet Union as a menace to the 
security of the Soviet Union. A similar situation 
in Holland or Switzerland would be a menace to 
the security of Great Britain and France.” 

The British government presented a fresh draft 
of Article 1 which said: 

“1. The United Kingdom, France and the 
USSR undertake to give to each other immediate- 
ly all the support and assistance in their power 
should one of these countries become involved in 
hostilities with a European power as a result eith- 
er of 

“1) aggression by the power again ' any one 
of these three countries, or 

“2) aggression by that power against another 
European state which the contracting country 
concerned had, in conformity with the wishes oi 
that State, undertaken to assist against such ag- 
gression, or 

“3) action by that power which the three con- 
tracting governments, as a result of the consul- 
tation between them provided for in paragraph 3, 
considered to threaten the independence or neut- 
rality of another European state in such a way 
as to constitute a menace to the security of the 
contracting country concerned. 

“Such support and assistance will be given in 
conformity with the principles of Article 16, pa- 
ragraphs 1 and 2, of the Covenant of the Lea- 
gue of Nations, but without its being necessaiy 
to await action by the League.” 20 


20 a.F.P. USSR; also published in D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, 
p. 34-39, 79. 
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government’s lent con- 

"“"V toXtlc any settlement ot the ques- 
Uon of giv^e hh' Bal.k state, effective guaran- 

“*‘1 'ihe'uSSR was to come to the aid of 

***$ BXritFXeX^rovided in 
fe event of Germany's attacking the Baltto sta- 
tpq (see Article 1, paragraph 3 oi the araii; 
They were bound to do so only in fte event i , 
“as a result of mutual consuUations. they recog^ 
nisecl Germany’s acts as menacing the ,n dep e £ 
See and neutrality of the Baltic states, thereby 
constituting “a menace to the security of the 

U What if Britain and France failed to recognise 
r™nv’s acts as falling within these terms? 
W?t7they shodd dial out the consultations 
or push them into an impasse while Ge^ma^ 
troops had already gone over to the oltens . 
One 1 need merely ask these questions to see that 
the Anglo-French draft did not in effect impose 
any commitments on Britain and France in gen- 
dering aid to the Baltic states, leaving the™ the 
opportunity of evading the extension of aid to 
the Baltic states in the event of aggression aga- 

inst them. . . * . • „ r _ 

As for the Soviet proposal for the signing ot a 

military agreement simultaneously with a poll- 
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tical pact, on June 15 Seeds accepted only that 
immediately upon the conclusion of the nact 
the three powers would start consultations k 
die purpose of determining- the methods, form 
^ extent. °f the aid to be rendered. . 

f he British government, Sceds’s statement ma- 
de clear, continued to refuse to write into the 
pact the provision that in the event of war the 
three powers would undertake to conclude any 
armistice on peace only by joint agreement. 2 ‘ 
On June 16, 1939, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs of the USSR handed the 
British and French Ambassadors the Soviet go- 
vernment's reply which said that, having studied 

t wur g n' F ^ ench formulations, it had arrived 
at the tollowing conclusion: 

1) Under Paragraph 1 of Article 1 (the So- 
wet government s draft), the Soviet government’s 
stand is identical with that of the British and 
rrench governments. 

“2) Under Paragraph 2 of Article 1 (the So- 
viet government s draft), the Soviet government’s 
stand is rejected by the British and French go- 
vernments. 

The latter hold that the Soviet Union should 
render immediate aid to Poland, Rumania, Bel- 
gium, Greece and Turkey, in the event of an at- 
tack on them by an aggressor and the involve- 
ment in this connection of Britain and France 
in a war, whereas Britain and France do not un- 
dertake any obligations in rendering immediate 
a ‘d to the Soviet Union in the event of the 
USSR s being involved in a war with the aggres- 
sor over the latter’s attack on Latvia, Estonia 
and F inland, which neighbour on the USSR. 

21 A.F.V. USSR. 
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“The Soviet government cannot accept this in 
any case, because it cannot be reconciled with 
the unequal position in which this puts it, and 
which is humiliating for the Soviet Union. 

“The Anglo-French proposals explain the re- 
fusal to guarantee Estonia, Latvia and Finland 
by these countries’ unwillingness to accept such a 
guarantee. If this ground is insuperable, and the 
Soviet government, as has been said above, can- 
not take part in assisting Poland, Rumania, Bel- 
gium, Greece and Turkey, without obtaining 
equivalent assistance in defending Estonia, Lat- 
via and Finland against an aggressor, the Soviet 
government feels bound to recognise that the 
whole question of a tripartite guarantee for all 
the eight states listed above, like the matter of 
Paragraph 3 of Article 1, should be postponed as 
not being pressing, with paragraph 2 and pa- 
ragraph 3 of Article 1 deleted from the agree- 
ment. 

“In that event, Article 1 would consist only 
of Paragraph 1, with the obligations of Britain, 
France and the USSR on mutual assistance hav- 
ing force only in the event of an aggressor’s 
direct attack on the territory of any of the con- 
tracting parties, but would not apply to cases 
when one of the contracting parties was involved 
in a war over its assistance to a third state not 
signatory to the present agreement which had 
been subjected to an aggressor’s attack. In this 
connection the formulation of Paragraph 1 of 
Article 1 would naturally have to undergo the 
relevant amendments. 

“3) On the question of the simultaneous entry 
into force of a general agreement and a military 
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agreement, there is to be a further discussion in 
view of the existing differences. 

“4) On the question of not concluding an ar- 
mistice or peace otherwise than by common con- 
sent, the Soviet government insists on its stand 
because it cannot conceive that any of the con- 
tracting parties could have the right, at the height 
of defensive military operations against an ag- 
gressor, to conclude a separate agreement with 
the aggressor behind the backs of and against 
its allies. 

“5) The Soviet government considers the re- 
ference to Article 16, Paragraphs 1-2 of the Co- 
venant of the League of Nations to be super- 
fluous.” 22 

On June 16, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs cabled the Soviet Ambassadors 
in London and Paris that the latest Anglo- 
French proposals were basically a repetition of 
earlier ones. The cable said: “In particular, we 
are being asked to render immediate assistance 
to the said five countries, but there is a refusal 
to give immediate assistance to the three Baltic 
states ostensibly in view of their refusal to ac- 
cept such aid. This means that the French and 
the British put the USSR in a humiliatingly une- 
qual position, something we cannot accept in any 
»» 

case. 

“We feel,” the cable said, “that the British and 
the French want to conclude a pact with us 
which would be advantageous to them and dis- 
advantageous to us, that is, they do not want 
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, serious treaty in line with the principle of re- 
cinrocity and equality of obligations. 

However, con tusion of a treaty only in he 
n f of direct iggression against any of the 
^e pie did not suit Britain and France as 
taf would not provide for Soviet aid to the 
countries to which Britain and France had al 
ready given their own guarantees. Accordingly, 
they decided to table fresh proposals. 

On June 21, the British and French Ambas- 
sadors handed the People’s Commissar for For- 

eign Affairs of the USSR a new draft Article 1, 

' V “Thc Sa United Kingdom, France and the USSR 
undertake to give to each other immediately all 
the support and assistance in their power should 
one of these countries become involved in hos- 
tilities with a European power as a result eith 
of 

0 “1) aggression by that power against any one 
of these three countries, or aggression by it, 
which being directed against another European 
state, thereby constituted a menace to the secu- 
rity of one of these three countries, or 
“2) aggression by that power against another 
European state which the contracting countiy 
concerned had, with the approval of the state, 
undertaken to assist against such aggression. 

“Such support and assistance will be given in 
conformity with the principles. . . of the League 
of Nations, but without its being necessary to 
await action by the League. 

» A.F.P. USSR. . „ „ _ _ ... ,. T 

A.F.P. USSR; also published in D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, 

pp. 92-93, 140. 
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In this connection, the French Ambassador 
made a personal proposal that the countries 
receiving the guarantees of the three powers 
should be enumerated in a separate document 
not subject to publication.” 25 
In addition, the British and French Ambassa- 
dors made the following statement to the Peo- 
ple s Commissar: 

"Taking into consideration the view of the 
Soviet government and the facts of geographical 
nature, the Baltic states, Poland and Rumania 
are, if the two governments are right, those neigh- 
bouring European states the inviolability of 
which is one of the elements of security for the 
USSR. As regards France and Great Britain, 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland are with res- 
pect to them those neighbouring European states 
which have for the security of France and Great 
Britain the same importance as the five above- 
mentioned states for Russia.” 26 
Thus, the representatives of Britain and Fran- 
ce had now officially raised the question of ex- 
tending the guarantees of the three powers to 
Holland and Switzerland. 

I he British and the French were trying to 

D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, p. 141. 

’■P* Britain s Home Secretary Iloare said, with referen- 
ce to a talk with the Soviet Ambassador on June 22, 
that exclusion of any direct enumeration of these coun- 
tries was due to the fact that otherwise the British 
would have to include Holland, and French Swit- 
zerland, but that out of fear of Germany both these 
countries would undoubtedly reject the guarantees of 
the tripartite bloc, and this would be embarrassing" 
(A.F.P. USSR). 

2C A.F.P. USSR; also published in D.B.F.P., Vol. VI 
p. 135. 
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create the impression that the new Anglo-French 
proposal took account of all the wishes of the 
USSR and the interests of its security, but that 
was far from the truth. When Deputy People s 
Commissar Potyomkin, who attended a talk be- 
tween the People’s Commissar and the British 
and French Ambassadors on June 21, asked who 
was to decide whether aggression against any 
country constituted a menace to any of the con- 
tracting parties, the Ambassadors were forced 
to admit that “nothing was said in our draft on ^ 
this point.” 27 This question alone revealed that 
the new Anglo-French draft was untenable and 
unacceptable to the USSR. 

A communique on the Anglo-French proposals 
issued by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs on June 21, and published in the Soviet 
press, said that these “new” British and French 
proposals were a repetition of old ones. It added: 
“P.C.F.A. circles note that these ‘new’ Anglo- 
French proposals do not constitute any progress 
as compared with the earlier proposals.” 28 
On June 22, that is, the day after the receipt 
of the Anglo-French proposals, the Soviet go- 
vernment replied to them. Having stated that it 
had “made a careful studv of the proposals of 
Britain and France,” the Soviet government de- 
clared that “these proposals are a repetition of 
the old proposals of Britain and France, which, 
it will be recalled, met with serious objections on 
the part of the Soviet government.” 29 
Characterising the latest Anglo-French pro- 

17 n.B.F.P., Vol. VI, p. 141. "fc 
** hvestia , Tune 22, 1939. 

* A.F.P. USSR. 
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posals, the P.C.F.A. informed the Soviet Ambas- 
sadors in London and Paris on June 23, 1939, 
that the motivation behind them was that they 
were based on “the fullest equality for the three 
contracting parties.” but that actually that was 
not so, and that “in these ‘new' proposals Bri- 
tain and France continued to avoid tripartite im- 
mediate assistance against any aggressor to the 
three Baltic states, while providing for tripartite 
immediate assistance to the said five countries. 
To these five countries, the ‘new’ Anglo-French 
proposals added another two — Switzerland and 
Holland— whom the USSR must also undertake 
to help together with Britain and France, al- 
though it is known that the USSR does not even 
have any diplomatic relations with Switzerland 
and Holland.” 30 

A cable from the People’s Commissar to the 
Ambassadors to Britain and France on June 25 
emphasised that the attempts on the part of the 
British and the French to “create the impression 
that the latest Anglo-French proposals meet the 
USSR’s demand on the Baltic states are clearly 

not serious.” 31 , 

On June 29, 1939, Pravda carried Zhdanovs 
article, “The British and the French Governments 
do not Want an Equal Treaty with the USSR” 
saying that despite all the Soviet governments 
efforts towards an early conclusion of a pact on 
mutual assistance between the USSR. Britain 
and France, there has been no sign of any ap- 
preciate progress in the talks. Referring to the 
causes for the delay in the talks, Zhdanov stres- 


s'* A.F.P. USSR. 
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se d that the facts showed the British and the 
French governments to be unwilling to have an 
3 treaty with the USSR, that is, the kind of 
treatv which alone any self-respecting state could 
accept, and that “this was precisely the reason 
why the talks were in a state of stagnation 

He also noted that the British and the French 
were dragging their feet on the talks: seventy- 

five days had passed since the ., sub ™ SS1 f ° Vele h 
first British proposal (on April 15), of these ; it 
had taken the Soviet government sixteen “ a V> 
to prepare replies to the various British drafts 
and proposals, the other rifty nme days 
into delays and hold-ups on the part of the Bri- 
tish and the French. ‘This fact of intolerable 
delays and endless procrastination in negotations 
with the USSR,” said Zhdanov, gives ground 
for doubting the sincerity of the true intentions ot 

Britain and France.” , - , 

He also pointed out that the British and F rench 
governments were piling up artificial obstacles 
in the talks on matters which given the good 
will and sincere intentions of Britain and Fran- 
ce, could have been settled without delays and 

obstructions. , , 

“All this is evidence,” lie stressed, that the 
British and the French do not want a treaty 
with the USSR based on the principle of equal- 
ity and reciprocity— even if they do swear daily 
that they, too, stand for ‘equality— but one in 
which the USSR would act as the hired man, 
shouldering the full burden of the obligations. 
No self-respecting country will accept such a 
treaty, unless it wants to be a cat s-paw for men 
who want others to pull their chestnuts out of 
the fire. There is even less reason to accept such 
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a treaty for the USSR whose strength, might and 
dignity are well known to the world. 

“I feel that the British and the French do not 
want a real treaty acceptable to the USSR but 
merely talk about a treaty, so as to speculate on 
the USSR’s imaginary intransigence in the eyes 
of public opinion at home, and make it easier 
for themselves to make a deal with aggressors.” 


4. The USSR Stands for a 
Political and Military Treaty 
with Britain and France 
Against Aggression 


ANGLO-FRENCH PROPOSALS 

On June 28, 1939, Labour Party and trade 
union representatives Morrison, Dalton and Cit- 
rine called on Chamberlain, and later told Mais- 
ky, the Soviet Ambassador in London, that they 
had informed the Prime Minister of their con- 
cern over the ominous development in the inter- 
national situation and stressed the urgent need 
of an Anglo-Franco-Soviet pact. Chamberlain’s 
reply was that the British Ambassador in Mos- 
cow, Seeds, had been given fresh instructions, 
according to which the British, as Ambassador 
Maisky advised Moscow, “ostensibly accepted, 
‘in essence’, all of the Soviet proposals.” “Cham- 
berlain and Halifax,” Maisky wrote, “have re- 
peatedly claimed that the British ‘formula’ fully 
covered our proposals when, in actual fact, it did 
not. The same thing may happen again.” Cham- 
berlain’s statement, Maisky wrote, was obviously 
intended to mollify the opposition. 1 
On July 1, 1939, the diplomatic representati- 

USSR . 
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ves of Great Britain and France delivered to the 
Soviet government a revised Anglo-French draft 
of Article 1 of the proposed pact and a supple- 
mentary draft agreement, that was not to be ma- 
de public. , „ 

Tire draft of Article 1 read as follows: 

“The United Kingdom, France and the USSR 
undertake to give to each other immediately all 
effective assistance should one of these countries 
become involved in hostilities with a European 
power as a result of aggression by that power 
against any one of these three countries or ag- 
gression by that power against another European 
state whose independence or neutrality the con- 
tracting country concerned felt obliged to de- 
fend against such aggression. 

“Such assistance will be given m conformity 
with the principles of the League of Nations but 
without it being necessary to follow the procedure 
of or to await action by, the League. 

The supplementary draft agreement read: 

“It is understood between the three contract- 
ing governments that Article 1 of the treaty be- 
tween them signed to-day will apply to the fo 

'“tic Ja U T„Ta„rLa,via, Poland. R = i, 
Turkey, Greece, Belgium, Luxemburg, Nether 

lands and Switzerland. . . 

“The foregoing list of countries is subject t 
revision by agreement between the three contract- 

in '“Th°e V present understanding between the three 
governments will not be made public. 

Thus, the governments of Britain and Fi 
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, , lv agreed to list the states (including the 

Sk states) to whom the three powers extended 
Baltic states; r ed t0 do so not in the 

fody a of the treaty itself but in a supplementary 
‘ m n The"' facfofTdiis looked like a step for- 

glo French draft of Article 3 which dealt w dh 
consultations. It became immediately clear g that 
the question of effective guarantees to the Bai 

Ar, if lc 3 7 d: „ 

"Without prejudice to the imutedtate render,„g 
of assistance upon commencement of hostilities 
m accordance with Article in the event of c* 
cumstances arising which threaten t . 
operation the undertakings of mutual assistance 
contained in Article 1, the three contracting go- 
vernments will, at the request of any one of them, 
immediately consult together to examine the si 
illation and to decide by common agreement the 

moment at which the mechan.smofmutualas 

sistance shall be put into immediate operation 
and the manner of its application, independently 
of any procedure of the League of Nation . 

Naggiar’s interpretation of this draft indicated 
that what was objected to previously in Article l 
was now simply transferred to Article 3. He ex- 
plained that the consultations provided for m 
Article 3 did not relate to circumstances cover- 

» A.F.P. USSR. 
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ed in Article 1 (that is, direct aggression), but 
only to “circumstances which threaten peace and 
may lead to hostilities in the future” (that is, in- 
direct aggression). As an illustration, the French 
Ambassador cited the possibility that in Switzer 
land, for example, power might be seized V 
fascist parties, which would enter into close con- 
tact with Nazi Germany and, under her direc- 
tion, begin preparations for carrying out Germa- 
ny’s offensive plans against France. There would 
be no direct aggression yet, but France could cal! 
on the USSR and Great Britain to join her in con- 
sultation with the aim of averting a German at- 
tack.” 4 

It will be recalled that in March-April 1939. 
Britain and France gave Poland and Rumania 
guarantees against both direct and indirect ag- 
gression, and that on June 3 Daladier again sug- 
gested that the guarantees given by the three 
powers to other states should also apply in ca- 
ses of both direct and indirect aggression. Yet 
the new Anglo-French proposals still provided 
for guarantees to the Baltic states only in the 
event of direct aggression (Article 1); in the 
event of so-called indirect aggression by Ger- 
many in the Baltic region, Britain and France 
agreed only to hold consultations (Article 3). 
This meant that if Germany opted for indirect 
aggression in the Baltic, and if the USSR under- 
took to block her and found itself in a state of 
war with Germany, it could expect consultations 
with, but not military assistance from, Britain 
and France. 

There was good reason to anticipate that Ger- 
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tolUical 3 leaders. 

belter that evidence pointed to the tact mai 
Sa was tending to become pro-Gemtan « 
“business circles, moneyed classes a j 

were apparently veering m ^ ^raging 

the Estonian government might be encouragi g 
this” He pointed out that the Estonians vv 
d ng much to justify a Soviet contention that 
the Baltic states could not be trusted to ask tor 
helt) before it was too late. . - 

In the summer of 1939, General balder Ger- 
man Army Chief of Staff, and Admiral Canaris, 
head of German military intelligence, made sec- 
ret visits to Estonia and Finland. 

with Rumanian, Finnish and Estonian mtelligence^ge 
cies “We received information, he wrote, irom rac 

ffid n and 

' Dec., 15, 1968). 
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Under the circumstances, the Soviet govern- 
ment naturally wanted to have the three-Dowcr 
guarantees in the Anglo-Franco-Soviet treaty an 

ply to any form of German aggression in the 
iialtic region. 

THE USSR FOR EFFECTIVE MUTUAL AW 

3 > J 939 - the Soviet government gave 
the British and French representatives its coun- 
ter-proposals, which provided for immediate as- 
sistance to the Baltic countries in the event of 
e, t“er direct or indirect aggression. 

The Soviet draft of Article 1 read: 

The United Kingdom, France and the USSR 
undertake to give each other immediately all el- 
ective assistance should one of these countries 
become involved in hostilities with a European 
power as a result either of aggression by that 
power against any one of these three countries, 
or of aggression, direct or indirect, by that power 
against another European state whose independ- 
ence or neutrality one of the three contracting 
countries felt obliged to defend against such ag- 
gression. 

The assistance provided for in the present ar- 
ticle will be given in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the League of Nations, but without it 
being necessary to follow the procedure of, or 
await action by, the League.” 7 
The Soviet government reworded the supple- 
mentary agreement to read as follows: 


7 A.F.P. USSR. 
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“The three contracting governments have ag- 
reed that Article 1 of the Agreement signed by 
them today will apply— either in the event of 
direct aggression or in the event of indirect ag 
gression, understood to mean an internal coup 
or a change in policy in favour of the aggres- 
sor— to the following states: 

“Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey, Greece, Belgium. . 

“The foregoing list of countries is subject to 
revision by agreement between the three con- 

trading governments.” R „ , 

Article 3 as proposed by the Soviet govern- 

m “Witlu)ut prejudice to the immediate rendering 
of assistance in accordance with Article 1, and 
with a view to securing its more effective orga- 
nisation, the three contracting governments will 
exchange information periodically about the in- 
ternational situation and will lay down the lines 
of mutual diplomatic support in the interests ot 
peace, and in the event of circumstances arising 
which threaten to call into operation the under- 
takings of mutual assistance contained in Artic- 
le 1, they will, at the request of any one ot 
them, immediately consult together to examine 
the situation and to decide by common agree- 
ment the moment at which the mechanism of mu- 
tual assistance shall be put into immediate ope- 
ration and the manner of its application, inde- 
pendently of any procedure of the League of 
Nations.” 9 


• A.F.P. USSR. 
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In a dispatch dated July 3, the People’s Com- 
nussanat for Foreign Affairs advised its pleni- 
potentiaries in London and Paris that the Bri- 
tish and French Ambassadors in Moscow had 
_een given a reply to their latest proposals The 
Soviet side agreed to accept the Anglo-French 
pioposal to list the guaranteed countries in a 
supplementary protocol so that the subject of ru- 
arantees could be treated in a generalway in the 
body of the treaty, without mentioning anv spe- 
cific countries. “We have rejected the new An- 
glo-brcnch proposal,” the dispatch went on “to 
offer guarantees to three additional countri’es- 
Switzerland, Netherlands and Luxemburg-sincc 
only eight and not eleven countries were discus- 
sed during negotiations and endorsed by the Su- 
preme Soviet. We could agree to include two 
more countries (Switzerland and Netherlands), 
mt not three, and these two only on condition 
that Poland and Turkey conclude mutual assist- 
ance treaties with the USSR similar to those 
they have with Britain and France.” 

The dispatch pointed out that unless Poland 
and Turkey undertook to assist the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet government could not undertake any 
additional commitments. The other revisions, the 
same dispatch explained, “amounted to the follo- 
wing: the Anglo-Franco-Soviet treaty must cover 
not only direct but also indirect aggression.” 
W ithout prejudice to immediate rendering of 
assistance, the dispatch went on, the treaty was 
to provide for consultations among Britain, Fran- 
ce and the USSR in the event of a threat, as 
well as for the purpose of better preparation for 
rendering mutual assistance, exchange of infor- 
mation on the international situation and seeking 


ways of mutual diplomatic support in the inter- 
ests of peace. 10 , . , 

The Soviet Ambassador to France advised 
Moscow that on July 7 he talked with French 
Minister of Colonics Mandel, who “acknowledged 
that we have every right to mistrust the negotia- 
tors and insist that every point be made clear 
and explicit. ‘It would be better to lose a few 
weeks’, Mandel said, ‘than allow any vagueness 
or reservations’.” The experience over Czechos- 
lovakia, he said, also fully justified Soviet de- 
mands that the treaty provisions cover ‘ not only 
direct aggression but also internal putsches. 11 
Meanwhile, on July 6 Halifax sent a telegram 
to Seeds in Moscow saying that he did not con- 
sider it possible to accept the Soviet definition 
of aggression, although he did not deny the va- 
lidity of Soviet demands that “Russia should be 
covered not only in the case of direct aggression, 
but of indirect aggression such as that practised 
against Czechoslovakia on March 15 last.” 12 


BRITAIN AND FRANCE PROCRASTINATE 

On July 8 the British and French Embassies 
in Moscow submitted to the Soviet government 
their draft of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet treaty. 

Two alternative forms of the Preamble were 
submitted. 


10 A.F.P. USSR. 

11 A.F.P. USSR. . 

12 D.B.F.P. Vol. VI, p. 277. 
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Alternative U A" 

“The Governments of the United Kingdom 
1 ianee and the USSR, with the object of making 
more effective the principles of mutual assistance 
against aggression adopted by the League of Na- 
tions, have reached the following agreement. 

Alternative “ B ” 

“The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France and the USSR, considering that any ac- 
tion against the independence or neutrality of a 
European state affects the peace and security of 
Europe as a whole, being firmly attached to the 
respect and maintenance of such independence 
and neutrality and desirous of making more ef- 
fective the principles of mutual assistance aga- 
inst aggression adopted by the League of Na- 
tions, have reached the following agreement.” 

Article 1 of this draft duplicated Article 1 of 
the draft submitted by the British and French 
governments on July 1. 

Article 2 

“The three contracting governments will con- 
cert together as soon as possible as to the meth- 
ods, forms and extent of the assistance to be 
rendered by them in conformity with Article 1, 
with the object of making such assistance as ef- 
fective as possible in case of need. 

Article 3 

“The three contracting governments will ex- 
change information periodically about the inter- 
national situation and will lay down the lines of 
mutual diplomatic support in the interests of 
peace. Without prejudice to the immediate ren- 
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dering of assistance in accordance with Article 1, 
and with a view to securing its more effective 
preparation, in the event of circumstances aris- 
ing which threaten to call into operation the un- 
dertakings of mutual assistance contained in Ar- 
ticle 1, the three contracting governments will, 
on the request of one of them, immediately con- 
sult together to examine the situation and (in ca- 
se of necessity) to decide by common agreement 
the moment at which the mechanism of mutual 
assistance shall be put into immediate operation 
and the manner of its application (independently 
of any procedure of the League of Nations). 

Article 4 

“The three contracting governments will com- 
municate to one another the terms of any under- 
takings of assistance which they have already 
given to other European states. Any of the three 
governments which may in future be consider- 
ing the giving of any fresh undertaking of the 
same character will consult the other two go- 
vernments before doing so, and will communic- 
ate to them the terms of any undertaking so 
given. 

Article 5 

In the event of joint operations against ag- 
gression being begun in accordance with Artic- 
le 1, the three contracting governments under- 
take only to conclude an armistice or peace by 
common agreement. 

Article 6 

“With a view to ensuring the full efficacy of 
the present agreement, the agreement foreshado- 
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wed in Article 2 will be concluded within the 
shortest possible time, and negotiations for this 
purpose will open immediately after the signa- 
ture of the present agreement. 

Article 7 

“The present agreement will continue for a 
period of five years from today’s date. Not less 
than six months before the expiry of the said 
period, the three contracting governments will 
consult together as to the desirability of renew- 
ing it, with or without modification.” 

The first paragraph of the supplementary pro- 
tocol read as follows: 

“It is understood between the three contract- 
ing governments that Article 1 of the agree- 
ment between them signed today will apply to 
the following European states, and that the word 
‘aggression’ is to be understood as covering ac- 
tion accepted by the state in question under 
threat of force by another power and involving 
the abandonment by it of its independence or 
neutrality.” 13 

This July 8 proposal contained some new 
points. The British and French governments, for 
examlpe, finally agreed to conclude an armistice 
or peace only by common agreement (Article 5). 
However, the proposal still made no provision 
for simultaneously concluding a military as well 
as a political agreement. 

The supplementary protocol now provided for 
mutual assistance in case of either direct or in- 
direct aggression, but the definition of indirect 
aggression contained therein was highly inade- 
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quate: it provided for assistance to be given to 
the guaranteed states only in the case of an open 
threat of force. This left uncovered anything si- 
milar to the circumstances surrounding the ^ag- 
reement” signed on March 15, 1939 by Hitler 
and the then head of the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment Hacha, which eliminated Czechoslovakia as 
an independent state. Although the agreement 
was signed by Hacha under direct threat of a 
German attack on Czechoslovakia, it was publi- 
cly proclaimed as voluntary not only by Hitler, 
but by Hacha as well. If Germany in like man- 
ner, that is, without resorting to force, but me- 
rely by agreement with the Baltic governments, 
were to gain access to the territories of these 
countries for use as a springboard for attacking 
the USSR, the Soviet Union, as before, would 
not be able to count on assistance from Britain 
and France in blocking the aggressor. 

On July 9, a new Soviet draft of the supple- 
mentary protocol was handed to the British and 
French Ambassadors. It said: 

“The three contracting governments have ag- 
reed that 

1) Article 1 of the Agreement signed by them 
today will apply to the following European sta- 
tes: Turkey, Greece, Rumania, Poland, Belgium, 
Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Switzerland, Holland; 

“2) with respect to the last two of the above- 
named countries (Switzerland, Holland), the ag- 
reement shall take effect only if and when Po- 
land and Turkey conclude a mutual assistance 
pact with the USSR; 

“3) the term ‘indirect aggression’ applies to 
any act which any of the above listed states ag- 
rees to under threat of force by another power, 

lot 
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or without such threat, which act involves the 
use of the given state’s territory and forces for 
aggression against it or against one of the con- 
tracting parties, consequently involving the aban- 
donment by that state of its independence or 
neutrality. 

“The foregoing list is subject to revision by 
agreement between the contracting governments. 

“The present supplementary agreement will 
not be made public.” 14 

The British government, however, continued to 
show no real desire to reach an agreement with 
the USSR. The Munichmen continued to bank 
on a Soviet-German conflict and were not eager 
to conclude any agreement with the USSR that 
would place obligations on Britain if Germanv 
attacked the USSR. On July 12 Halifax sent 
Seeds a telegram telling him quite frankly that 
the British government could not accept the 
Soviet definition of indirect aggression nor its 
proposal that political and military agreements 
take effect simultaneously. He advised Seeds that 
the Soviet side could be given to understand that 
if it insisted on its demands “His Majesty’s go- 
vernment may have to reconsider their whole 
position.” 15 

The British government hinted to Seeds l Hat 
the negotiations were likely to be broken off. 

On July 14, the Soviet Ambassador in Lon- 
don met with Lloyd George, who criticised his 
government’s position. In his report on this meet- 
ing to Moscow, the Ambassador wrote that Lloyd 
George “expressed grave concern over the course 
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and future prospects of the Anglo-Soviet nego- 
tiations. He said that the Chamberlain clique 
still unable to resign themselves to the idea of 
a pact with the USSR against Germany, was now 
attempting a manoeuvre roughly along these li- 
nes. On the one hand, the British government 
was pressuring Poland through political, milit- 
ary and economic channels, recommending mo- 
deration’ over Danzig. On the other hand, by 
mobilising the navy, putting on a show of air 
power in France 16 (and probably in Poland), em- 
phasising the strength of the Anglo-French alli- 
ance, publicising the ‘firm’ speeches made by 
British ministers, etc., the British government 
hoped to ‘frighten’ Germany and thus to res- 
train her from expanding the conflict over Dan- 
zig into an all-out war. 

“If this manoeuvre is successful and German 
aggression either stops altogether for a time, or 
is spearheaded in a direction not involving the 
European states to which Britain has obligations, 
the urgency of concluding a pact with the USSR 
will diminish and Chamberlain will have an 
opportunity to try once more to reach an agree- 
ment with the aggressor, or at least to delay even 
longer the signing of a pact with the Soviet go- 
vernment. 

“The fact that on August 4 Parliament will 
rise for the holidays until October has an impor- 
tant role to play, in the Prime Minister’s reckon- 
ing. With Parliament away, the British govern- 
ment has greater freedom of action. During the 
recess, when pressure from the opposition will 
naturally slacken, it will be easier for Ghamber- 

w A reference to flights by RAF planes to France. 


lain either to break off the Anglo-Soviet ne- 
gotiations altogether, or at least to freeze them 
for an extended period, placing the blame for 
this (in the eyes of British public opinion) on the 
USSR. ‘Whether or not the Prime Minister could 
carry out this plan was another question,’ said 
Lloyd George, “for this would depend on a great 
many factors over which the Prime Minister had 
no control, but ‘such is the plan . 17 


MUNICHMEN AGAINST MILITARY AGREEMEN1 

On July 17, Seeds, Naggiar and Strang hand- 
ed the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
new drafts of Article 1 and the supplementary 
protocol. The definition of aggression which ap- 
peared in the supplementary protocol of the 
July 8 proposal and which was unacceptable to 
the Soviet Union was not revised to reflect any 
of the Soviet suggestions, but was simply switch- 
ed. unaltered, to Article 1 of the new proposal 
which read as follows: 

“The United Kingdom. France and the U88K 
undertake to give to each other immediately all 
effective assistance if one of these three countries 
becomes involved in hostilities with a European 
power as a result either . 

“(1) of aggression aimed by that power against 
one of the three countries, or 

“(2) of aggression aimed by that power aga- 
inst "anv European state whose independence or 
neutrality the contracting country concerned te- 
els obliged to defend against such aggression. 
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“It is agreed between the three contracting go- 

accepted by the state in question under thre- 
tion accepteaoy involving the 

SiSSX trf U, independence or neu- 

assistance provided for in the pr«ent ar- 

«f “''f the ? but withoft its 

SS ™ rionow «.e procedure of, or 
to await action by, the League. 

The Protocol, as revised, rca 

“The three contracting governments have ag 

R “l. Paragraph' 2 of Article 1 of the ^eetnent 

revision by agreement between the three con 

M .ff„ g , 0 he' r eTe e nt lS of aggression or threat of 
agression by a European power against a Lu- 
ropean'state’not na m e P d in the 
three contracting governments wdl, without p 
iudice to the immediate action which any oi 
them may feel obliged to take ‘^mediately con- 
sult together at the request of any one of them 
with a view to such action as may be mutually 

ag ‘ r ‘4 ed The°present supplementary agreement will 
not be made public. 19 

» A.F.P. USSR. 

19 A.F.P. USSR. 
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In briefing the Soviet Ambassadors in London 
and Paris on the July 17 negotiations, Molotov 
wrote that the British and French Ambassadors 
had advised him that they did not insist on in- 
cluding Switzerland, Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg in the supplementary protocol and therefore 
limited the list to eight countries. 

“However,” the People’s Commissar wrote, 
“the revisions in the protocol will require clarifi- 
cation. There is still disagreement on how the de- 
finition of ‘indirect aggression’ should be worded: 
our partners resort to all kinds of skulduggery on 
this question. Also, we have insisted all along 
that the military part is an inseparable compon- 
ent of a military-political agreement, which is 
what the draft treaty under discussion is, and 
categorically reject the Anglo-French proposal 
that we should first agree on the ‘political’ part 
of the treaty and only then turn to the question 
of a military agreement. This unscrupulous An- 
glo-French proposal splits up what should be a 
single treaty into two separate treaties and con- 
tradicts our fundamental proposal to conclude 
the whole treaty all at once, including its milit- 
ary part, which is actually the most important 
and most political part of the treaty. You under- 
stand that if an absolutely concrete military ag- 
reement is not included as an integral part of the 
overall agreement, the treaty will amount to no- 
thing but an empty declaration, and this is some- 
thing we cannot accept. 

“Only swindlers and cheats, such as negotia- 
tors on the Anglo-French side have shown them- 
selves to be all this time, could make it appear 
that our demands for simultaneous political and 
military agreements are something new in the ne- 
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inflations while at the same time leaking rumo- 
g u to the press to the effect that we demand a 
mili ary pact first, that is, before signing a po- 
litical agreement. It is hard to understand just 
what they expect when they resort to such clum- 
sy tricks in the negotiations. 

' In his answer to this communication, Soviet 
Ambassador in Paris Surits wrote “ W; 
mag. “While the negotiators are double-dealing 
with you, they are at the same time deceiving 
the public in their own countries, where the vast 
majority (at least here, in France) ^ waiting 
impatiently for an early conclusion of an effec- 
tive agreement with us. The deception is prima- 
rily one of distorting our position— which they 
describe as one of constantly coming up with 
new demands— and of deliberately misinforming 
the public about the substance of our demands 
and the real points over which there is disag- 

“Thus, for example, the substance of our pro- 
posal regarding a military agreement, which we 
made in our very first memorandum in April 
and which, according to my observations, is con- 
curred in here by all serious proponents of a 
treaty (‘worthless without a military agreement . ), 
was deliberately distorted and presented to the 
public and the press as a demand for prior con- 
clusion of a military pact, ‘entailing the disclosure 
of military secrets’ and without sufficient guaran- 
tee or certainty that a political agreement will, 
in fact, be reached (this, incidentally, is how 
Kerillis was informed). As much effort has been 
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made to distort our formulation of indirect ae- 
gression.” 8 

The Ambassador went on to say that the Bri- 
tish and Frencli negotiators had been using these 
delaying tactics because after the “Czechoslova- 
kian experience” there is in France probably not 
a single proponent of setting up barriers against 
aggression who would consider it adequate to 
block only “direct” or open aggression. “Their 
three months’ temporising has made it perfectly 
clear that our partners do not want to reach a 
real agreement with us, but, being wary of their 
own public opinion, will conceal this fact and 
continue to hide behind the ‘secrecy of negotia- 
tions’.” 21 


CHAMBERLAIN SEEKS AGREEMENT WITH 

GERMANY 

The British government, while displaying no 
eagerness to reach agreement with the USSR, 
intensified its efforts for a deal with the Nazis. 

On July 18, and again on July 21, 1939, meet- 
ings took place between Chamberlain’s confiden- 
tial agent Wilson (chief economic adviser to the 
British government) and Nazi emissary Wohltat 
(a special assignments officer of Goring’s depart- 
ment). Wilson proposed an Anglo-German non- 
aggression pact and a declaration of Germany’s 
non-interference in the affairs of the British Em- 
pire and Britain’s non-interference in the affairs 
of “Greater Germany.” 

A record of this meeting, discovered in the 


21 A.F.P. USSR. 
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German archives, indicated that “the end goal 
towards which Mr. Wilson is aiming is a broad 
Anglo-German understanding on all important 
questions. . .” In Wilson’s view, questions of such 
magnitude would be raised and resolved that 
problems like Danzig and Poland “would recede 
into the background and lose their significan- 
ce. . . Sir Horatio Wilson made it quite explicit 
to Mr. Wohltat that a non-aggression pact would 
enable Britain to disengage herself from her ob- 
ligations to Poland.” 

On July 20, 1939, Wilson arranged a meeting 
between Wohltat and British Minister of Over- 
seas Trade Hudson. Describing this meeting, 
German Ambassador in London Dirksen wrote: 
“Hudson outlined some far-reaching plans for 
Anglo-German cooperation in opening up new, 
and exploiting existing, world markets. He ex- 
pressed the opinion, incidentally, that there were 
still three large areas in which Germany and 
Britain could find abundant opportunity for pro- 
fitably applying their efforts; namely, the British 
Empire, China and Russia.” 23 

Thus, while the British Ambassador in Mos- 
cow was negotiating with the Soviet government, 
the British government was trying to consumma- 
te a deal with the aggressor not only to settle 
Anglo-German differences, but also to begin 
“applying their efforts” in Russia and China. 

Hudson’s talk with Wohltat was given rather 
wide publicity in Great Britain, reports on it 

22 Documents and Materials on the Eve of the Second 
^ World War. Vol. II, Moscow, 1948, pp. 72, 73, 75. 

23 Documents and Materials on the Eve of the Second 

World War. Vol. II, pp. 70-71. 
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even appearing in the British press. The Soviet 
Ambassador in London informed Moscow on Ju- 
ly 24 that “The Prime Minister is now making 
a desperate effort to back out of the commitments 
made in the spring regarding guarantees to Po- 
land and at the same time to revive his former 
policy of appeasement. To this end, the British 
government continues to put strong pressure on 
the Polish government, advising ‘moderation’ 
over Danzig.” With respect to Germany, they 
were pursuing a whip-and-carrot policy: on the 
one hand, there was the mobilisation of the Bri- 
tish Navy and RAF flights to France and, on 
the other, the Hudson- Wohltat talk in London 
“on the possibility of granting Germany huge in- 
ternational loans of up to £1,000 million, if Hit- 
ler really abandoned his ‘aggressive intentions’ 
(read, leave the West alone and face East- 
wards.)” 

There was no doubt, the Ambassador conclud- 
ed, that in the course of their talk Hudson “was 
expressing the feelings of the Prime Minister.” 24 

On July 29, discussions took place between 
British Labour Party official Roden Buxton and 
Counsellor of the German Embassy in London 
T. Kordt. During their meeting, Buxton introduc- 
ed the following proposal for an Anglo-German 
“agreement on establishing spheres ot influence : 

“1. Germany agrees not to interfere in the 
affairs of the British Empire. 

“2. Great Britain agrees to fully respect the 
German spheres of interest in Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe. As a consequence, Great Bri- 
tain would revoke the guarantees extended by 
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her to certain states in the German sphere of in- 
fluence. Further, Great Britain agrees to take 
action to induce France to dissolve her alliance 
with the Soviet Union and sever all her ties in 
Southeastern Europe. 

“3 Great Britain agrees to discontinue the pre 
sent negotiations with the Soviet Union. . . 

On August 3, Wilson met with German Am- 
bassador in London Dirkscn. The latter wrote 
that the talk “disclosed that the essence of the 
Wohltat-Wilson talk was still in full force. Wil- 
son confirmed the fact that he had offered Wohl- 
tat a programme of negotiations aimed at con- 
cluding a non-aggression pact, reaching agree- 
ment on non-interference and armaments and 
also on questions of raw materials, foreign trade, 
and Germany’s economic interests in Southeast- 
ern Europe. 

Referring to the first item on non-aggression 
pact, Dirksen wrote: “Sir Horatio Wilson brought 
up this part of the British government’s secret 
plan when, in the course of the talk, I asked 
him how an agreement with Germany could be 
consistent with the policy of encirclement being 
pursued by the British government. Sir Horatio 
Wilson’s reply to this was that an Anglo-German 
agreement which included a pledge not to at- 
tack third powers would completely release the 
British government from their current guarantee 
obligations with respect to Poland, Turkey, 
etc.” 26 


B Documents and Materials on the Eve of the Second 
World War. Vol. II, pp. 125-126. 

21 Documents and Materials on the Eve of the Second 
World War. Vol. II, pp. 132-133. 
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Thus, the British government was prepared, 
in the event of an Anglo-German agreement 
being reached, to break off negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, renege on its guarantees to the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and give its bles- 
sings to a continued Nazi “Drang nach Osten,” 


MOSCOW TALKS THREATENED 


In the light of the British government’s mood 
and the Anglo-German talks, it becomes clear 
why the British were already considering break- 
ing off the Anglo-French Soviet negotiations, and 
a search for the most suitable pretext was under 
way. The British were obviously aware that if 
the negotiations were broken off because of Bri- 
tain’s refusal to sign a military pact with the 
USSR, there would be no question as to where 
the blame lay. Therefore, they felt that if and 
when they finally decided to stop the negotiat- 
ions, it would be better to do so by pushing them 
into a dead-end over the questions of guarantees 
to other countries and the definition of indirect 
aggression. In a telegram to Halifax, dated Ju- 
ly 1 2, Seeds suggested that it would be better to 
do so over indirect aggression than a military 
agreement. 27 

The question was discussed in detail by Strang 
in a letter to the Foreign Office dated July 20. 
He wrote: “At the point which the negotiations 
have now reached we seem to have several al- 

D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, p. 332. 
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ternatives before us. We might accept the So- 
viet view about the inseparability of the politic- 
al and military agreements and break on the de- 
link! of indirect aggression. Or we might ac- 
cept the Soviet definition of indirect aggression 
and break on Article 6. 2 ® Or we might accept 
neither and break on both.” 

Regarding the military agreement, Strang not- 
ed that “the negotiation of the military part of 
the agreement will be a very difficult matter 
and that “we may find ourselves for months in 
negotiation with Moscow without any concrete 
agreement being reached. . . . M^hcther the conti- 
nuance of this indeterminate situation would be 
better for us than a final breakdown of the ne- 
gotiations now is a matter of high policy, but 
1 think myself that it would. A break would 
create bad feeling. It would encourage the Ger- 
mans to act. It might drive the Soviet Union 
into isolation or into composition with Germany. 
On the other hand, the fact that military conver- 
sations were in progress, although producing no 
immediate concrete results, would still probably 
worry Hitler. Russia would also be less likely 
to remain neutral/’ 29 

The British government evidently accepted 
Strang’s view that it would be better to proceed 
with this “indeterminate situation,” that is, end- 
less negotiation without reaching any kind of 
agreement, than a “ breakdown of the negotiations 
now." 


2S Article 6 of the Soviet draft treaty provided for simul- 
taneous entry into force of the political and the milit- 
ary agreements. f . 

29 D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, pp. 423-426 (Our italics.— Ed.f^> 
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IMPASSE IN TALKS WAS PLANNED IN LONDON 

On July 23, Seeds informed the People’s Com- 
missar that the British government, after consul- 
tation with the French government, “now accept- 
ed Article 6 as it appeared in the Soviet draft 
and agreed to simultaneous entry into force of 
the two Agreements.” 30 

r rhe announcement finally opened the way for 
military negotiations. 31 But the question still re- 
mained open whether or not the British govern- 
ment would take these negotiations seriously. 

Also still outstanding was the question of the 
conditions under which the three-power guaran- 
tees to other states would enter into force (the 
question regarding indirect aggression). The Bri- 
tish government, although acknowledging the 
validity of the Soviet government’s apprehension 
regarding German indirect aggression in the Bal- 
tic countries, was nonetheless not inclined to help 
avert it and had no intention of solving the pro- 
blem. Halifax wrote to Seeds on July 28, that 
since it had been decided to begin military dis- 
cussions, there was no danger of a break in the 
Moscow negotiations in the following critical 
weeks, and that, therefore, “we feel that we can 
afford to take a somewhat stiffer line” with res- 


3° D.B.F.P. , Vol. VI, p. 457. 

31 As reported by Ambassador Seeds to London, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar had told him and Naggiar on July 23 
that no further delays were desirable in opening mi- 
litary negotiations. The Commissar emphasised the So- 
viet viewpoint that is was important to define the 
form and scope of military commitments (D.B.F.P., 
Vol. VI, p. 457). 
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pect to the definition of indirect aggression. 32 

During the discussions that took place on Ju- 
ly 27, Seeds proposed issuing a communique to 
the effect that agreement on the political articles 
of the treaty had reached a stage at which it 
was possible to begin examining practical measu- 
res and that, consequently, the governments of 
Britain and France had decided to send represen- 
tatives of their General Staffs to conduct “techni- 
cal negotiations” with the General Staff of the 
Soviet Union. 33 

The Soviet side felt that until such time as it 
became clear just how the military discussions 
would go, an announcement of this nature would 
be premature. Furthermore, release of such a 
communique would create the false impression 
that the political negotiations had been complet- 
ed. 34 

On August 2, the Soviet government received 
a new Anglo-French definition of indirect ag- 
gression which differed little from their previous 
definition. It read: 

“It is agreed between the three contracting 
governments that the words ‘indirect aggression’ 
in paragraph 2 above are to be understood as 


32 D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, p. 525. The French government judg- 
ing by its notes of July 18 and 19, considered the So- 
viet definition of indirect aggression as acceptable 
{D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, pp. 384, 397). 

33 D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, p. 510. 

M Informing London of these talks, Seeds wrote that the 
People’s Commissar felt that before making a public 
statement about the negotiations, it would be desirable 
to complete the military discussion, since it was im- 
portant to determine how many divisions each side 
could supply and where they would be deployed 
{D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, pp. 523-524). 
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not excluding (or as including) action accepted 
by the state in question under threat of force by 
another power and involving the abandonment by 
it of its independence or neutrality. 

“In the event of circumstances arising which 
are not covered in the above definition, but which, 
in the judgement of one of the contracting go- 
vernments, threaten the independence or neutra- 
lity of a state in question, the contracting go- 
vernments will, on the request of any one of 
them, immediately consult together for the pur- 
pose of taking any action on which a decision 
is taken by common consent.” 35 

The wording was again such that in a number 
of cases of indirect aggression, consultations only 
were provided for, rather than immediate assist- 
ance, to the states guaranteed by the three con- 
tracting powers. Britain and France had only to 
prolong such consultations to leave the Soviet 
Union without support in the event of a German 
offensive. 

This meant that Germany had, with the con- 
nivance and even encouragement of the Munich- 
men, the road thrown open towards the Soviet 
borders. 

On August 2, 1939, TASS published a report 
“On One of the Reasons for the Delay in the 
Negotiations with Britain’ which read: 

“In a speech before the House of Commons on 
July 31 of this year, Parliamentary Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs Mr. Butler said, accord- 
ing to the press, that the British government was 
doing everything possible to speed the resolution 
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the delay in the negotiations. 

“TASS has been authorised to announce that 
if Mr. Butler did indeed say the above, he has 
allowed himself a distortion of the Soviet govern- 
ment's position. In actual fact, the disagreements 
do not consist in whether or not to encroach 
upon the independence of the Baltic countries, 
for both sides want this independence guarante- 
ed- they have rather to do with not leaving foi 
the aggressor encroaching upon the indepen- 
dence of the Baltic states any kind of loophole 
in the definition of ‘indirect aggression. 

“One of the reasons for the delay in the ne- 
gotiations is that the British formula leaves such 
a loophole for the aggressor. r 

On August 5, Seeds informed Deputy Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs Potyomkin that Strang 
had been recalled to London and further nego- 
tiations on the political agreement would conti- 
nue without his participation. Naggiar, who was 
also present at the time, stated that what was 
still left to be resolved in the political discus- 
sions was the question of indirect aggression, and 
remarked that “a precise definition of this con- 
cept is exceedingly difficult.” 37 However, neither 
he nor Seeds were able to offer any new concrete 
proposals. 

30 Izvestia, Aug. 2, 1939. 

37 A.F.P. USSR. 
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It was decided that, henceforth, the political 
negotiations would be conducted parallel with 
the military talks. However, the political talks 
were never resumed through the fault of the An 
glo-French side. 


5. Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
Military Talks 


BRITAIN CONTINUES TO PROCRASTINATE 

On July 25, 1939, the British government fi- 
nally accepted the Soviet proposal to begin nego- 
tiations on an Anglo-Franco-Soviet militaiy ag- 
reement. British Foreign Minister Halifax infor- 
med the Soviet Ambassador in London that a 
British military mission would be able to leave 
for Moscow in about 7 to 10 day$, but that its 
make-up had not yet been determined. 1 French 
Foreign Minister Bonnet, meanwhile, informed 
the Soviet Embassy in France on July 26 that the 
French military delegation would leave for Mos- 
cow “in the next few days.” 2 However, both 
the British and French military representatives 
arrived in Moscow on August 1 1 only. 

On August 3, the Soviet People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs informed the French and the 
British Embassies that a delegation headed by 
People s Commissar for Defence Voroshilov had 
been appointed by the Soviet government to con- 
duct military negotiations. The other members of 
the delegation were Shaposhnikov, Chief of the 




1 A.F.P. USSR. 

* A.F.P. USSR. 
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General Staff of the Red Army, Kuznetsov, Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for the Navy, Loktionov, Chief 
of the Air Force, and Smorodinov, Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff. 3 By that time the Soviet 
military authorities had completed a detailed 
plan for military cooperation between the USSR, 
Britain and France. 4 

According to French General Valin the So- 
viet government’s appointment of “such an autho- 
ritative delegation, headed by Voroshilov him- 
self” made a big impression in France. 5 

The British delegation consisted of Admiral 
Drax. Air Marshal Burnet and Major-General 
Heywood. 

Soviet Ambassador in Britain Maisky wrote 
on August 1 that Drax’s position as the King’s 
adjutant on naval affairs was “honorary, but not 
active.” “I think,” Maisky wrote, “that judging 
from the posts they hold officially, the delegates 
will not be 'ble to make any decisions on the 
spot and will have to refer everything to Lon- 
don. It is also suspicious that, again because of 
the kinds of posts they hold, the members of the 
delegation will be able to stay in Moscow inde- 
finitely. This does not promise any particular 
speed in the conduct of the military negotiations, 
particularly after the Prime Minister s reference 
yesterday in Parliament to precedent (negotia- 
tions for the Anglo-Japanese alliance lasted 6 
months, for the Anglo-French entente— 9 months, 


> A.F.P. USSR. . . . .... „ 

4 The plan was presented at the meeting of the militar) 

representatives of three powers on August 15. 

5 A.F.P. USSR. 


for the Anglo-Russian entente— 15 months, and 

50 The' French military delegation included Ge- 
J l Doumcnc, member of the Supreme Military 
n -1 nf France* General Valin, commander of 
K! Air ™r« Son: Professor WUIauree 
of the French Naval Academy and others. So- 
Set Ambassador in France Sur.ts wrote to Mos- 
cow referring to the make-up of the French mis- 
sion, that the French government had evid^tly 
assigned a “modest programme to it. Its selec 
tion predominately of narrow specialists, Surite 
wrote 1 , “is also witness to the inspection aims of 
the delegation — to their intention to find ? out, 
above all else, the condition of our army. 

The British military mission to Moscow was 
instructed, by means of a directive, to g V 
Jowly with the conversations until such time 
as Ae political agreement had been reached. 
■‘The British Government , the directive stated, 
“is unwilling to enter into any detailed commit- 
ments which are likely to tie our hands in all 
circumstances. Endeavours should therefore be 
made to confine the military agreement to the 
broadest possible terms. Something on the line 
of an agreed statement of policy may meet the 
case... If the Russians propose that the British 
and French governments should communicate to 
the Polish, Rumanian or Baltic states proposals 
involving cooperation with the Soviet govern- 
ment or General staff, the delegation should not 
commit themselves but refer home. The delega- 
tion should not discuss the defence of the Baltic 


6 A.F.P. USSR. 
' A.F.P. USSR. 
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states, since neither Great Britain nor France 
have guaranteed these states.” 8 This directive set 
the negotiations on a long course leading no- 
where. 

British Ambassador to the USSR Seeds, in a 
telegram to Halifax dated July 24, also suggest- 
ed that the military negotiations “might be pro- 
longed sufficiently to tide over the next danger- 
ous few months.” 9 

On August 8, the US Embassy in London noti- 
fied the US State Department that according to 
the Foreign Office the British military mission 
“has been told to make every effort to prolong 
its discussion until October 1.” 10 The British go- 
vernment apparently felt that Germany would 
not start a war after October 1, because of au- 
tumn weather, and would postpone any new acts 
of aggression till the following spring. 

The Soviet government, of course, knew noth- 
ing about the instructions received by the British 
military mission, but it was getting reports from 
various sources that the British and French go- 
vernments, despite the many indications that Ger- 
many was preparing for new acts of aggression, 
were not really interested in a successful conclu- 
sion to negotiations with the USSR. 

On August 2, 1939, the Soviet Ambassador in 
Paris informed Moscow that he had met with 
French Minister of Colonies Mandel. “Mandel 
has received information (not as a member of the 
cabinet — this question is not discussed in the 
cabinet), ” the Ambassador wrote, “that the mis- 


D B F P.. Vol. VI, pp 7 63-704 (Our italics.— Ed). 
D.B.F.P.. Vol. VI, p. 461 
F.R.U.S., 1939, Vol. I. p. 294. 
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• nn ; s leaving for Moscow without a worked- 
out plan This is disturbing and casts doubt on 
he seriousness of their approach to the negotia- 
tions ” “The reason for all this, Mandel tol l 
he Soviet Ambassador, “is that here and in 
London hopes of reaching an accommodation 
with Berlin are far from having been dismis- 
sed.” 11 


WITHOUT AUTHORITY AND PLANS 

As the military negotiations got under way, 
it became immediately apparent that, despite th 
fact that British and French military representa- 
tives had come to Moscow, the Mumchmen were 
still not interested in cooperation with the UbbK- 
At the first meeting of the military mission, 
on August 12, the head of the Soviet missions, 
Voroshilov, proposed that the delegations make 
public what powers they had. He read the text 
of the authorisation given to the Soviet military 
delegation on August 5 by the Soviet of People 
Commissars. The document read that the Soviet 
delegation “is empowered to conduct negotiations 
with the British and French military missions and 
to sign a military convention on questions ot or- 
ganising the military defence of Great Britain, 
France^ and the USSR against aggression in Eu- 

r °The head of the French delegation had creden- 
« A.F.P. USSR. r , ... . . 

12 The transcripts of the meetings of the military missions 
of the three powers were printed m International /!/- 
fairs. Nos. 2 and 3, 1959. 

13 A.F.P. USSR. 
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Jials, dated August 3, which read that “On. - 
Doumenc is authorised to conduct ru*™/?” 3 
with the Supreme Command of the Sovift Ar'^ 
'orces on all questions relating to the cooncraf^ 
which must be established between Xe 3r 5 
forces of these two countries.” >< armed 

onfcta F I enCh dele?ation W£ »s empowered 

SS t of C °agreemenf 0t,,tl0nS ’ 

h j ad of the British delegation. Drax said 
In he “- ld n0t ^ ave written authorisation and 
( ,s empowered only to conduct ne-otia 
tions but not to sign a pact (convention).”^ 

rnJ, f” g t0 , th ? actual question of three-power 
cooperation, the head of the Soviet militarv ^ 
sion asked the heads of the British and French 
missions to present their “proposals re«ra2! 
measures which, in their opinion, must be taken 

tries' ^thaMs^R ° f the contracti ng coun- 

on ”’“Do tree’ Fran i e and the Soviet Uni- 

such mis!i0 " s h »« 

on D th?W W f ered tHat ha , vin ? come t0 Moscow 
on the Soviet governments invitation he “pre- 

vieTmissbn W0Uld bC proposed V the S °- 


14 A.F.P. USSR. 

1 t!' f M USSR • T i! ,C fact that thc British delegation came 
to Moscow without credentials was particularly T 

i ha i t Au ^ ust 2 - in a talk y W ith 

missar for F d . Fren 5jl Ambassad ors, the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs specifically raised the ques- 

the and French missions would 

* ™ 1{)] th a PP ro P r, ate powers. ( D.B.F.P. . Vol. VI, 

18 A.F.P. USSR. 

17 A.F.P. USSR. 
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The head of the Soviet military mission ex- 
plained that it would be more expedient to be- 
gin with a report of the British and French plans. 
“The Soviet Union,” he said, “is in a somewhat 
different position as compared with Britain and 
France. The Soviet Union is not directly adja- 
cent on the west to the aggressive bloc countries 
and therefore could be only second in line as a 
target for attack. Britain and France, however, 
and the countries with which Britain and France 
already have treaties, have common borders with 
the countries of the aggressive bloc, and, there- 
fore, you would be the first to have some plans 
outlined against possible attacks by the aggres- 
sors.” The head of the Soviet military mission 
pointed out that the Soviet side did not know 
what these plans were and therefore found it dif- 
ficult to present its own plans. 18 
Although Drax did mention that Germany had 
already mobilised two million men and that Au- 
gust 15 was the date she had set for action, his 
further comments were limited to two questions 
which he said interested them: 

“1. Of a possible war for Germany 19 on two 
fronts. 

“2. Of direct liaison between the armed forces 
of the USSR and those of the other states, that 
is, of Britain and France. 

“If agreement on these two points can be rea- 
ched, a great deal will have been accomplished.” 
Drax said that on the next day he would pre- 
sent for discussion “a general outline of our com- 
mon goals.” 20 

18 A.F.P. USSR. 

19 As worded in thc original. 

20 A.F.P. USSR. 
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nlir 1 J fi - d »° f the - Sov , iet m,htar y mission re- 
plied to this by saying that the goal is clear- de 

Wi CC r 1 ga ! nSt , the a &ff r essive bloc in Europe 
^hat had to be discussed then was “how to 
reach this goal.” 21 10 

The head of the French delegation, General 
sk>n menC ’ °^ erec * ^ree principles” for discus- 

“1. The formation of two solid fronts against 
the enemy on the west and on the east. 

^2. Continuity of the fronts. 

3. 1 he use of all forces against the enemy” 22 

Ihus, the very first meeting of the military 
missions showed that the British and French go- 
vernments were not really serious about military 
uegot.at.ons with the USSR. The questions rais- 
ed by Drax and Doumenc indicated that they in- 
tended to engage in abstract discussions, rather 
than reach agreement on the concrete problems of 
organising joint military resistance to the ag- 
gressors. 6 

DOUMENC RESORTS TO DECEIT 

At the morning session of August 13 the head 
of the Soviet military mission again stressed that 
the job of the military mission was to ‘establish 
the basis for a plan: the troop strength of the 
three powers, the material resources and the ac- 
tual direction in which these forces are to ope- 
rate.” 23 F 


21 A.F.P. USSR . 

22 A.F.P. USSR. 

23 A.F.P. USSR. 
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At this meeting, General Doumenc stated that 
the French army consisted of 110 divisions. He 
also said that “if the bulk of the fascist forces 
are hurled against the western frontier, France 
will meet them with a strong and continuous front 
and, relying on her fortifications, will stem the 
enemy advance. Once the enemy has been stop- 
ped, the French army will concentrate its forces 
at points suitable for tank and artillery action 
and will launch a counterattack.” By this time 
the French army would be reinforced by British 
forces, Doumenc noted. But he had to admit that 
he was “unfortunately not in a position to dis- 
close” their size. “If the bulk of the fascist forces,” 
Doumenc said further, “are directed against the 
eastern front, the Germans would have to leave 
no less than 40 divisions against France, in which 
event General Gamelin will advance against the 
Germans with all his forces.” 24 

* * * 

Doumenc’s announcement of France’s inten- 
tion to undertake offensive action agaist Ger- 
many, however, did not correspond to the facts, 
as became known later. 

As mentioned earlier, the British delegation 
was operating on the basis of specific directives 
from London. A section covering the question of 
the West European front contained the follow- 
ing statement that “the action of the British and 
French forces in the West would contain consi- 
derable German forces on this front. Moreover, 
as soon as resources became available, the Al- 
lied forces would undertake an offensive, prob- 

11 A.F.P. USSR. 
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ably against Italy.” 2S 

Winston Churchill came to France on Au- 
gust 15, 1939, and spent ten days discussing mi 
ntary problems with Gamelin, Georges and other 
French military officials. He later had this to 
say about the atmosphere in France at that time 
‘‘What was remarkable about all I learned onmv 
visit was the complete acceptance of the defen- 
sive which dominated ray most responsible 
French hosts, and imposed itself irresistibly upon 
me. In talking to all these highly competent 
French officers, one had to sense that the Ger- 
mans were the stronger, and that France had 
no longer the life-thrust to mount a great offen- 
sive. She would fight for her existence— viola 
tout!” 26 

Hitler, meanwhile, as he was preparing his at- 
tack on Poland, was quite certain that he had 
no need to fear any action on the part of Bri- 
tain and France. On August 22, at a meeting 
of German chief commanders and commanding 
generals, he said: “I experienced those poor 
worms Daladier and Chamberlain in Munich. 
They will be too cowardly to attack. They won’t 
go beyond a blockade.” 27 

The Second World War that began soon there- 
after showed what military plans France and 
Britain really had. They launched no offensive 
on the western front and gave no assistance to 
Poland when she was attacked by Hitler Ger- 
many. 


28 D.B.F.P., Vol. VI, p. 774. 

28 Winston S. Churchill. The Second World War, Vol I, 
Boston, 1948, p. 384. 

2? D.B.F.P., Vol. VII, p. 258. 
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BRITAIN CAN SUPPLY SIX DIVISIONS 

At the evening meeting of the military mis- 
sions in Moscow on August 13 General Hey- 
wood of the British delegation provided informa- 
tion on the British army. He said: ‘‘Our program- 
me is to mobilise one echelon of 16 divisions to be 
ready for the first stage of the war. If war breaks 
out tomorrow, the numerical strength of 
our forces will be insignificant, but if in six 
months, the situation will be greatly changed.” 
When the Soviet military mission asked how 
many divisions Britain could send to France if 
war broke out tomorrow, and how quickly this 
could be done. Hey wood answered: “Today Bri- 
tain has five infantry divisions and one mecha- 
nised division, which have been brought up to 
full strength by young blood and are ready to 
be committed immediately.” 28 
To the Soviet delegation’s questions “will Po- 
land take part in a war on the side of France, 
with how many troops, and is there an under- 
standing on this account with Poland?,” Dou- 
menc answered that Poland and France have a 
mutual assistance treaty, but that he “did not 
know the exact number of troops Poland is to 
provide.” 29 

The French delegation submitted drafts of the 
Preamble and Articles 1 and 2 of a three-po- 
wer military agreement. 

» A.F.P. USSR. 

French Premier Daladier told US Ambassador Bullitt 
in France on August 22, 1939, that “the British could 
not have a serious army ready for another two years'* 
( F.R.U.S . , 1939, Vol. I. p. 302). 

59 A.F.P. USSR. 
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The draft of Article 1 read: “The three con- 
tracting parties have agreed that it is of fun- 
damental importance to establish a continuous, 
stable and permanent front on the eastern bord- 
ers of Germany as well as on her western bord- 
ers.” 

Article 2 contained the following provisions: 

“With the aim of offering immediate resistance 
to the development of military actions by the 
common enemy, the three contracting powers 
agree to act with all their forces, air, ground and 
naval, on all enemy fronts where they can ef- 
fectively fight to overthrow German might. 

“The method of using these forces will de- 
pend on the decisions of the corresponding high 
commands. These decisions will be coordinated 
as events develop, but the first general goals are 
defined in the present agreement.” 30 

These were the first two articles of a draft 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet military agreement submit- 
ted by the British and French missions. The sub- 
sequent articles covered the following: the fun- 
damental aims of the three powers are keeping 
open the communication lines between the vario- 
us fronts (Article 3); cutting the supply lines to 
the enemy from other states (Article 4); render- 
ing assistance to Turkey in the event of war in 
the Balkans (Article 5); adoption of joint milit- 
ary measures in the event of military operations 
spreading to the Balkan peninsula (Article 6); 
rendering assistance to Poland and Rumania at 
their request, particularly with air power, milit- 
ary supplies and advisers (Article 7); cooperation 
in supplying Poland, Rumania and Turkey with 


30 A.F.P. USSR. 
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ammunition and raw materials (Article 8); ex- 
change of military missions in the event of war 
(Article 9). 31 

When Admiral Drax sent this draft agree- 
ment to London he wrote that an agreement such 
as this, which would contain only a “number of 
principles,” “ might contain very little ” 32 
At the end of the meeting, the Soviet delega- 
tion asked how the British and French military 
missions or the General Staffs of France and 
Great Britain “see the participation of the So- 
viet Union in a war against the aggressor if he 
attacked France or Britain, or if the aggressor 
attacks Poland or Rumania, or Poland and Ru- 
mania together, and also if the aggressor attacks 
Turkey. In a word, how do the British and 
French missions see our joint actions against the 
aggressor or a bloc of aggressors in the event of 
their action against us?” Clarifying this ques- 
tion, the head of the Soviet military mission re- 
minded that the Soviet Union did not have com- 
mon frontiers with either Britain or France and, 
therefore, its participation in a war was possible 
only on the territories of neighbouring states such 
as Poland and Rumania. 33 

31 D.B.F.P., Vol. VII, pp. 595-597. 

D.B.F.P ., Vol. VII, p. 34, letter from Drax of August 
16-17, 1939 (Our italics.-£d.). 

33 A.F.P. USSR. 

This question was not unexpected for the representati- 
ves of Britain and France. Strang had forewarned Lon- 
don on July 20, 1939 that “the military negotiations 
will probably not be brought to a conclusion until it 
can be agreed, for example, between the Soviet Union 
and Poland that the Soviet Union will have passage 
through at any rate a section of Polish territory in the 
event of a war in which Poland is involved on our 
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VOROSHILOV RAISES CARDINAL ISSUE 

The head of the Soviet military mission, Vo- 
roshilov, began the meeting of August 14 In- 
repeating the question: How do the British and 

French missions see our joint actions against^ the 
aggressor? General Doumenc replied that The 
first task is for each to hold fast on his own 
front and to group his forces on this front As 
for Poland, Rumania and Turkey, he said that 
“their job is to defend their own territory. But 
we must be ready to come to their aid when thev 

ask for it.” 34 , 

Voroshilov asked what the French army pro- 
posed to do if these countries did not request as 
sistance in good time, which would mean that 
thev “put their hands up, that they gave in. 
Doumenc answered: “Then France will keep tnc 
forces she feels necessary on her front. 

After hearing Doumenc out, the head of the 
Soviet military mission said that it was still no 
quite clear just what the position of the Soviet 
Union’s armed forces was It is not clear _ on 
what territory they are to be deployed and how 
they are to physically participate in the common 
struggle.” Doumenc, pointing on a map to th 
western border region of the USSR, answere 
that “this is the front on which the Soviet armed 
forces should be based.” When the head of the 

ven to the British military mission. 

s* A.F.P. USSR. 

» A.F.P. USSR. 
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Soviet delegation remarked that such an answer 
was inadequate, Doumenc became more specific 
by 3 saying that Poland and Rumania “will need 
assistance with supplies after they enter the 
war and “the USSR can do a lot along this 
line” He said further that this would also in- 
volve action against Germany by Soviet air 

fnrre 36 • • 

Doumenc’s explanations indicated that Britain 

and France were not anticipating active parti- 
cipation by Soviet troops in giving assistance to 
Poland. To get absolute clarity on the quest ‘ on 
of ioint three-power action, the head oi the S 
vie delegation asked the following questions: 

“Do the General Staffs of Great Britain and 
France contemplate that Soviet land forces Wl 
be given entry to Polish territory in order to co- 
me into direct contact with the enemy if > 
attacks Poland? And further: 

“Do you contemplate that our armed forces 
will be able to pass through Polish territory to 
meet and fight the enemy in southern Poland- 
through Galicia? And further: 

“Is it contemplated to allow Soviet troops 
through Rumanian territory if the aggressor at- 
tacks Rumania? These are the three questions 

that interest us most.” 

The head of the Soviet military mission sum- 
med up his questions as follows: “Do the Gene- 
ral Staffs of Britain and France contemplate that 
our troops will be given access to Eastern Prus- 
sia or other points in order to fight the common 
enemy?” 37 


» A.F.P. USSR. 
« A.F.P. USSR. 
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The head of the Soviet delegation stated fur- 
ther that in his opinion France and Britain must 
have had a precise conception of the USSR's 
part in the war. In this connection, the question 
of the Soviet Union’s assistance to Poland and 
Rumania is “a cardinal question .” The head of 
the Soviet military mission expressed regret “that 
the military missions of Great Britain and 1' ran- 
ee had not raised this question themselves and 
had not brought a precise answer to it. 08 
Without giving a definite answer, Admiral 
Drax remarked that “if Poland and Rumania 
do not ask for assistance from the USSR, they 
will quickly become plain German provinces, 
and then the USSR will decide what approach 

to take with them.” 39 

The head of the Soviet military mission then 
showed on the map "how assistance actually can 
be given and how the Soviet Union can take part 
with its armed forces in the joint struggle aga- 
inst the aggressor.” Without going into the sub- 
stance of this proposal, Doumenc simply exclai- 
med: “This will be a decisive victory. 

The head of the Soviet military mission stres- 
sed that admission of Soviet troops to Polish 
territory through the Vilna corridor and Galicia 
and through Rumanian territory” comprises the 
prerequisite condition for our negotiations and 
a joint agreement between the three states, 
this does not come about, if this question is not 
resolved positively, then 1 have my doubts about 
the usefulness of our negotiations in general. 


38 A.F.P. USSR (Our italics— Ed.). 
38 A.F.P. USSR. 
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“1 do not think it quite right to say, as General 
Doumenc and other representatives of the I rend 
, n d British military missions have said, that Po- 
"d and Rumania will ask for assistance them- 
?ves They-Poland and Ruman.a-may or 
av no t turn to the Soviet Union for assistance, 

Tr may delay in asking for assistance to such an 
extent 7 that it would entail enormous and grave 
consequences for the British and French armies 
A tVirir allies. We, at such a time, would not 
be in a position to^ bring appropriate mlluence 

W The* head of the Soviet delegation said that . he 
did not dispute Admiral Drax s opinion that 
Poland and Rumania would very quickly be 
come provinces of aggressive Germany if they 
failed to ask for assistance from he USSR. How 
ever it was not in the interests of Great Kri 
tain’ France and the Soviet Union that the sup- 
1 ementary armed forces of Poland and Ruma- 
nia be destroyed. But if they, Poland and Ru- 
mania, should fail to ask for assistance from he 
Soviet Union in time, then according to the 
Admiral’s view, the armed forces of Poland and 
Rumania will be destroyed. . • c t u e 

“For this reason the military mission of the 
Soviet Union insists that preliminarily, before 
we come to a final agreement on the documents 
which will result from our meetings we resolve 
the question of the admittance of Soviet troops 
onto Polish territory (in the north and the south) 
and onto Rumanian territory. 

In response to this statement, General Hey- 
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wood declared on behalf of the British and 
French military missions: 

“We have already expressed our opinion with 
sufficient clarity and have taken under advise- 
ment the sum and substance of everything the 
Marshal has said. But it should not be forgot- 
ten that Poland and Rumania are independent 
states, and that, therefore, permission for the 
passage of Soviet armed forces must be receiv- 
ed from their governments. This becomes a po- 
litical question and the USSR should place it 
before the governments of Poland and Ruma- 
nia. Quite obviously, this is the simplest and 
most direct way. 

“However, if the Marshal strongly insists on 
his demand, we can contact London and Pans 
requesting that they put the following question 
to the governments of Poland and Rumania: 

“If the Soviet Union becomes our ally would 
they permit Soviet troops to pass onto the ter- 
ritory of Poland in the area of the Vilna cor- 
ridor and Galicia and also onto the territory 
of Rumania in order to cooperate in operations 
against Germany in the event of aggression on 
her part?” 42 

The Soviet mission responded to the above 
at the end of the August 14 meeting with a sta- 
tement advising that “the Soviet military mis- 
sion has not forgotten that Poland and Ruma- 
nia are independent states. On the contrary, it 
was on the basis of this unquestionable fact that 
the Soviet military mission has asked the British 
and French military missions to answer the ques- 
tion: will Soviet armed forces be allowed to 
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nass through the territory of Poland (Vilna cor- 
idor and Galicia) and Rumania in the event of 
aggression against Britain and France or against 
Poland and Rumania: 1 

"Since the USSR,” the Soviet statemen con- 
tinued, “does not have military treaties with 1 o- 
land and Rumania, and inasmuch as it is pri- 
marily Poland, Rumania, France and Britain tha 
are threatened with aggression m Europe, the 
question of permitting passage of Soviet armed 
forces over the territory of Poland and Kuma 


ni\ CC as'^well as the question of the operations 
nf the Soviet armed forces on the territory of 
these state,, must be decided by the j3r,t,»l .and 
French governments in conjunction with ithe go 
vernments of Poland and Raman, a. The So- 
viet military mission expressed regret that the 
British and French military missions did not 
have a precise answer to this question , stated 
that “without a positive resolution of this ques 
tion the whole undertaking of concluding a mi- 
litary convention between Britain, France ^ 

USSR, in its opinion, is foredoomed to iailure . 

In informing London about the meeting. Seeds 
stressed that “the fundamental problem ot the 
negotiations was raised by the Soviet delegation 
and that the success or failure of the negotiations 
depended on its solution. 4 ... n __ 

At the August 15 meeting, Admiral D ‘ 1 

nounced that the British and French military 
missions had transmitted the Soviet military mis- 
sion’s statement to their governments and were 
now awaiting an answer. 


« A.F.P. USSR. 
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SOVIET PLAN FOR THREE-POWER MILITARY 

COOPERATION 

Chief of the Red Army General Staff Shaposh- 
nikov then presented the Soviet military mission's 
ideas on joint operations by the armed forces of 
Britain, France and the USSR. He said that the 
l SSR was putting up against aggression in Euro- 
pe 120 infantry and 16 cavalry divisions, 5,000 
heavy guns, 9,000-10,000 tanks and 5,000-5,500 
combat aircraft. 

Shaposhnikov outlined three alternatives for 
possible joint operations by the armed forces of 
the USSR. Britain and France in the event of 
aggression in Europe. 

He said that if the aggressor attacked Britain 
and France (Alternative 1), “the USSR puts up a 
force equal to 70 per cent of the British and 
French forces sent directly against the main ag- 
gressor— Germany.” If France and Britain de- 
ployed 90 infantry divisions directly against Ger- 
many, the USSR would put up 63 infantry and 
6 cavalry divisions, with a corresponding amount 
of artillery, tanks and aircraft, with a total 
strength of about 2 million men. This plan requi- 
red the participation of Poland with all her for- 
ces (in accordance with her treaties with Britain 
and fiance), 40-45 infantry divisions of which 
would have to be concentrated for the main effort 
on her western borders and against Eastern Prus- 
sia. 

If the aggressor attacked Poland and Rumania 
(Alternative 2), it was assumed that these two 
countries would send all their forces to the front. 
Britain and France would have to take action 
and declare war on the aggressor immediately. 
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“In this event, the USSR puts up a force equal 
to 100 per cent of the armed forces which Britain 
and France send directly against Germany.” 

If the aggressor attacked the USSR through 
the Baltic countries (Alternative 3), the USSR 
would deploy 120 infantry and 16 cavalry di- 
visions. “France and Britain must in this event 
provide a force equal to 70 per cent of the So- 
viet forces just indicated and immediately begin 
active operations against the main aggressor.” 
The plan also required that Poland, tied by trea- 
ties with Britain and France, take action against 
Germany and put no less than 45 infantry di- 
visions in the field. 

The governments of Great Britain and France 
would have had to agree with Poland about 
permitting Soviet troops, in the instances indicat- 
ed, to pass through strictly specified areas of its 
territory. 46 

Drax, who was chairing this particular meeting, 
expressed gratitude to the Soviet military mission 
“for a clear and precise statement of the plan.” 47 
General Heywood of the British delegation 
wrote to the British War Ministry that from the 
statements made by the Soviet delegation it was 
quite clear that in the event of war the USSR did 
not wish “to adopt the defensive attitude which 
we were instructed to suggest. . . On the contra- 
ry. . . they (the Russians) expressed the wish to 
participate in offensive operations.” 48 
On August 16, the Anglo-Franco-Soviet nego- 


16 A.F.P. USSR. 
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tiations were brought up during a talk between 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR and the American Ambassador to the 
USSR Steinhardt. “The Soviet government,” Mo- 
lotov said, “takes the situation in Europe and its 
negotiations with Britain and France with all 
seriousness. We attach great importance to these 
negotiations, as can be seen from the amount of 
time we have already devoted to them. From the 
very beginning we have approached the negotia- 
tions not as a matter that should end in the adop- 
tion of some kind of general declaration. We feel 
that to limit the matter to a declaration would not 
be right and, for us, unacceptable. For this reason, 
from the beginning of the negotiations and now, 
we look upon the question as one that should deal 
with concrete mutual assistance commitments 
aimed at counteracting possible aggression in Eu- 
rope.” 49 

At the request of Admiral Drax, the head of 
the Soviet delegation spoke at the August 16 
meeting on the “three principles” presented by the 
head of the French military mission on August 12. 

“The Soviet military mission,” he said, “has 
thoroughly studied the three principles presented 
by the head of the French military mission M. 
General Doumenc. ' ’ ^ 

“These three principles of the defence of the 
contracting sides are too general, abstract, un- 
substantial and do not commit anyone to anything. 
Of course, I agree with them, for it is difficult 
to object to them. But since there is nothing con- 
crete about them, they can serve only as material 
for some kind of abstract declaration. We, how- 
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ever have gathered here not to adopt a general 
declaration, but to work out a concrete military 
convention which should specify the number o 
divisions, artillery pieces, tanks, aircraft, naval 
squadrons, etc., which will operate jointly in the 
defence of the contracting countries 
To General Doumenc’s remark that Marshal 
Voroshilov was “very strict” to his principles, the 
head of the Soviet military mission replied that 
the “harshness” of his reply was determined by 
“the harshness of the present military-politica 
situation.” It was only two days ago, he said that 
Admiral Drax reported that Germany had al- 
ready mobilised 2 million men and was ready 
to take action on August 15 against one ot the 
peaceloving countries. 01 “It follows from this tha 
the meeting of the military missions of Great Bri- 
tain, France and the Soviet Union, if they seriou- 
sly want to come to a concrete decision on the 
question of joint operations against aggression, 
must, without wasting time on meaningless de- 
clarations, hasten to decide this fundamental 
question.” r ’ 2 

Pointing out that no answer had yet been re- 
ceived to the “cardinal question raised by the 
Soviet side, the head of the Soviet military mis- 
sion warned that the delegations would have 
to call off the meetings if the answer was too 


» A.F.P. USSR. 

51 In regard to this statement by Voroshilov, Drax re- 
marked that his words were possibly not quite accu- 
ratcly translated, since what he wanted to say was that 
Germany would be ready to take action any time alter 
August 15, (A.F.P. USSR.) 
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long in coming. “Our mission, unfortunately, can- 
not work jointly until such time as we know ac- 
tually and not hypothetically how the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France look upon our 
participation in joint operations against the ag- 
gressor,” the head of the Soviet mission said. 53 

At the August 17 meeting, the Chief of the 
Soviet Air Force Loktionov reported on the air 
power of the Soviet Union and the Soviet military 
delegation answered questions put to it, where- 
upon the agenda of the meeting was exhausted. 
The head of the Soviet delegation stated that 
the further course of the meetings wholly depen- 
ded on the receipt of an answer to the question 
put by the Soviet military mission to the military 
missions of Britain and France. He said that it 
seemed to him that “if no answer is received to- 
day or tomorrow from the governments of Britain 
and France, we will unfortunately have to inter- 
rupt our meetings for a while pending receipt of 
this answer.” 54 

On Drax’s suggestion, a recess was called un- 
til August 21. 55 

On August 19, TASS published an article re- 
futing reports that had recently appeared in Po- 
lish newspapers to the effect that disagreement 
had arisen in the Moscow negotiations between 
the Soviet military delegation, on the one hand, 
and the French and British military missions, on 
the other, over alleged Soviet demands for Bri- 
tish and French military assistance in the event 
of war in the Far East. 
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“TASS is authorised to state that this in for 


CHAMBERLAIN MAKES NEW ADVANCES TO 
HITLER 

r tW middle of August reports appeared in 

ce telegraphed to of atte ntion .” The 
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inform" him of Burckhardt’s trip . 58 What non 
net actually had to say about it, however, was 
not so much information as misinformation. Con- 
cealed from the Soviet government was the fact 
that during the meeting Hitler declared that lie 
must have “a free hand in the East” and was rea- 
dy to live in peace with Britain and cooperate with 
her: that Burckhardt expressed his assurance that 
all problems could be settled by negotiation and 
that “the Western powers are always ready to 
negotiate; and that Burckhardt was supposed to 
inform London of Hitler’s readiness to meet with 
representatives of the British government who 
could speak German, for example, General Iro- 
nside. 59 

On August 14, 1939, British Labour Party offi- 
cial Buxton, on a special trip to Berlin, submitted 
to the German government, through Hetzler of 
the Ribbentrop Bureau, concrete proposals on 
fundamentals of a “possible settlement between 
Germany and Britain.” 60 His proposals stipulated 
that Britain should 

“a) recognise Eastern Europe as the natural 
Iebensraum of Germany; 

b) settle the colonial question recognising 
Germany’s right to her former colonics and im- 
mediately begin the formation of a new system 
in Central Africa, on the basis of the Berlin Con- 

A.F.P. USSR. 

Y 30 D.B.F.P.. Vol. VI, pp. 693, 695-696. 

J Hetzler wrote that Catchpool, who had accompanied 
Buxton, pointed out at the end of the talk that Buxton 
knew Chamberlain and Halifax and was very close to 
Butler, and that, therefore, it could be presumed that 
Buxton “would not make such proposals without a cer- 
tain degree of approval from the government. 

( A.DA.P Vol, VII, p. 81), 
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fercnce (1885) decisions, with a new partition of 
the territories. . . 

“d) renounce all so-called encirclement allian- 
ces in Eastern Europe,” etc. 

In response, Germany should 
“a) recognise the British Empire as the natural 
living space of Britain; 

“b) enter into a system of European cooperation 
(for example, a conference of Germany, Britain, 
France, Italy, Poland, Spain) for a new settle- 
ment in Europe with joint guarantees of the new 
agreements, and to ensure the independence of 
all states. . .” 61 


As the danger of war mounted, British Ambas- 
sador to Germany Henderson, in a letter to Hali- 
fax on August 18, suggested that Chamberlain ap- 
proach Hitler with a special absolutely secret mes- 
sage. 62 Such a message from Chamberlain was 
sent on the night of August 22. Reminding Ger- 
many of the British guarantees to Poland, Cham- 
berlain at the same time declared that the British 
government was ready to conduct negotiations 
with Germany covering “problems affecting the 
future of international relations, including matters 
of interest to us and to you.” 63 
Thus, the British government was continuing in 
its efforts to reach “broad agreement” with Ger- 
many. In return for certain guarantees to the 
British Empire, the British ruling circles were 
prepared to offer Germany a free hand in res- 
pect of the countries of Eastern Europe, i.e., ag- 
reed to another Munich (this time at the expense 


61 A.DA.P . , Vol. VII, pp. 81-82. 

62 D.H.F.P., Vol. VII, pp. 68-69. ^ 

63 D.B.F.P., Vol. VII, pp. 127-128. 
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of Poland). In the final analysis, the British ru- 
ling circles thus hoped to push Germany against 
the USSR. 


MILITARY TALKS DISRUPTED 


Meanwhile, through the fault of the Britain 
and France, no progress was being made in the 
three-power military negotiations in Moscow. 

On August 21, the British and French military 
missions, having received no answer from their 
governments to the question put by the Soviet de- 
legation, proposed that the meeting set for Au- 
gust 21 be put off for two more days. The Soviet 
military mission proposed that the meeting be 
held as scheduled. 

At the beginning of the meeting, the head of 
the British delegation. Admiral Drax, finally pre- 
sented his credentials. 

In the course of the meeting it was ascertained 
that the British and French missions still could 
not give an answer to the question of Soviet troops 
passage through the territories of Poland and 
Rumania. The head of the Soviet military mission 
then stated that as things stood “there is no prac- 
tical need to meet until such time as the British 
and French missions receive answers from their 
governments.” He said that if positive answers 
were received, “then we will have to call our 
meeting as soon as possible.” 64 

The representatives of the British and French 
missions tried to justify the delay in receiving 
an answer: to get answers to these questions they 
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had to communicate with their governments, who, 
in turn, had to communicate with the other go- 
vernments. 65 

In this connection, the head of the Soviet de- 
legation made a statement in which he said that 
“the USSR, not having a common border with 
Germany, can render assistance to France, Bri- 
tain, Poland and Rumania only on the condition 
that its troops arc allowed passage through Po- 
lish and Rumanian territory, inasmuch as there 
are no other ways of coming into contact with the 
forces of the aggressor.” 

“The Soviet military mission,” he said in this 
statement, “cannot understand how the govern- 
ments and General Staffs of Britain and France, 
in sending their missions to the USSR to negotia- 
te a military convention, could have failed to 
give precise and positive instructions on such 
a simple question as the passage and operations 
of Soviet armed forces against the aggressor on 
the territory of Poland and Rumania, with which 
Britain and France have respective political and 
military ties. 

“If, however, the French and British turn this 
axiomatic question into a big problem that re- 
quires lengthy study, it means that there are 
grounds to doubt their desire for real and serious 
military cooperation with the USSR. 

“In view of the above, responsibility for delay 
in the military negotiations naturally lies with the 
French and British sides” 66 

The head of the Soviet military mission sta- 
ted further that if the British and French mis- 

6r * A.F.P. USSR. 
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given “without the knowledge of Poland and 
Rumania.” Doumcnc replied that he did not 
know. 

The head of the Soviet military mission then 
stressed that eleven days had passed since the 
beginning of the talks, but that the whole matter 
had amounted to “marking time.” “Therefore,” 
he said, “it is impossible for me to agree to take 
part in further meetings until such time as all 
official answers are received. I do not doubt that 
the General has received a positive answer from 
his government. But the positions of Poland, 
Rumania and Britain are not known. Therefore 
our further work can amount to onlv talk, which 
in politics can bring only harm.” The head of 
the Soviet delegation also stressed that if the 
Poles gave their consent to the passage of Soviet 
troops through the territory of Poland, they would 
certainly demand to take part in the negotia- 
tions— their General Staff would not want to re- 
main on the outside during consideration of ques- 
tions which so closely relate to Poland. 

., The head of the Soviet military mission said 
lat they should wait and meet when there was 
an answer from the British government and the 
position of Poland and Rumania became clear. 
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se questions are clarified there can be no negotia- 
tions.” 

At the end of the talk, the People’s Commissar 
repeated: “When the matter is fully clarified and 
all the replies have been received, then we will 
go to work.” 69 

However, inasmuch as the British and French 
military missions did not receive a clear reply- 
one coordinated with Poland and Rumania — from 
their governments on the question of permitting 
passage of Soviet troops through Polish and Ru- 
manian territory for the purpose of engaging in 
military operations against Germany, the nego- 
tiations of the military missions in Moscow were 
never resumed. 

Thus, the military negotiations showed con- 
clusively that it was impossible to reach an ag- 
reement with Britain and France on an effective 
and dependable mutual assistance pact which 
would provide for collective action against ag- 
gression and ensure peace in Europe and the 
security of the USSR. The Soviet Union was left 
isolated in the face of Nazi aggression which 
threatened at any moment to break through to 
the border of the USSR. 


WAR MENACE ON THE SOVIET UNIONS FAR 
EASTERN BORDER 

The situation on the Far Eastern borders of the 
Soviet Union was also fraught with danger. The 
Japanese militarists, despite the defeat in 1938, 
at Lake Hasan, renewed military actions in May 
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1939, by sending their troops to the River Khal- 
khin Gol region on the territory of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. Meeting their obligations un- 
der the Soviet-Mongolian Ntutual Assistance I act, 
Soviet troops came to the aid of the MPR. In the 
summer of 1939, bitter fighting broke out between 
Soviet and Japanese forces. 

On June 30, the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR wrote to the Soviet Ambas- 
sador in France relative to the events on the Ri- 
ver Khalkhin Gol: “The Japano-Manchurian pro- 
vocations in Mongolia are, according to our in- 
formation, an attempt, made at the insistence of 
Germany and Italy, to demonstrate Japan’s mili- X- 
tary might. These Japanese actions were designed 
to hamper the conclusion of an Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet agreement by frightening Britain and 
France away from this agreement. The patent 
failure suffered by the Japanese in this matter 
should have an effect opposite to that intended by 
the Germans and Italians.” 70 
While Soviet troops were repulsing the Ja- 
panese aggressors, the British government was 
pursuing a policy of connivance with aggression ^ 
in the Far East as well as in Europe. This be- 
came particularly clear in connection with the 
so-called Tientsin conflict. 71 


70 A.F.P. USSR. 

71 The Tientsin conflict between Britain and Japan had to 
do with a Japanese demand for the extradition by 
the authorities of the British concession in Tientsin of 
four Chinese nationals, accused by the Japanese of kil- 
ling a Chinese who had collaborated with Japan. It 
was Japan’s way of wresting from Britain recognition 
of Japanese military organs as the legal power on oc- 
cupied Chinese territory. 
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On June 24, the Soviet Ambassador in London 
informed Moscow that the British governments 
position in relation to the events in 1 ientsin is 
becoming increasingly capitulatory. He said that 
there was every reason to expect that settlement 
of the conllict would “go the way of Munich.” 72 
Regarding the interconnection between the 
Anglo-German and Anglo- Japanese negotiations 
on the one hand, and the Moscow negotiations on 
the other, the Soviet Ambassador to France stated 
in his July 25 dispatch to the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs that “the correctness 
of our position in the negotiations has become 
particularly clear to everyone in the light ot the 
Hudson- Wohltat talks and the capitulatory An- 
glo- Japanese agreement.” 73 “Everyone who ho- 
nestly supports an agreement with us is asking 
himself,” the Ambassador wrote, what taith can 
Moscow have in the negotiators when at the ve- 
ry time of the negotiations a bridge is being laid 
for an agreement with Germany, anel when ti- 
ring a military conflict between the USSR and 
V-1apan, shameful advances are made to Japan. 

Large-scale fighting between Soviet and Japa- 
nese troops broke out in the second half ot Au- 
gust 1939; enemy casualties for July and August 
fn the battles on the River Khalkhin Gol were 
18,868 killed and 25,900 wounded.' 0 


73 On Tulv an Anglo-Japanese agreement was publish- 
ed in whfch Ae British government actually recognised 
the Japanese occupants as the legal power on 
Chinese territory they had seized. 

n i^HUtorf of the Great Patriotic Wen of the Soviet 
Union, 1911-1945, Vol. 1, Moscow, I960, p. -«• 


The Soviet Union dealt a crushing b bw to the 
I manese aggressors on the River Khalkhin Gol 
demonstrating faithfulness to its international! 
duty and its treaty obligations. 

The routing of the Japanese forces on the Ri- 
ver Khalkhin Gol, however, did not put an end 
to the conllict. The Japanese aggressors refused 
to accept defeat and discontinue military opera- 

in the meantime, the Japanese government wa^. 
making concerted efforts to conclude a military 
alliance between Japan, Germany and Italy 
against the USSR. It assured the German govern- 
ment that in the event of war between Germany 
and the USSR Japan was ready to take action 

against the Soviet Union. 

Thus the Soviet state was confronted with the 
imminent danger of war in Europe and the bar 
East simultaneously— and without allies. 


US ATTITUDE— CONNIVANCE AT AGGRESSION 

The United States could under the circumstan- 
ces play a major role in preserving peace, both in 
Europe and, particularly, in the bar East, where 
the aggressors were placing US interests in imme- 
diate jeopardy. The USA, however,, was in an 
isolationist mood, an American version ot con- 
nivance at aggression. In the summer ol 1959.^ 
US Congress debated amendments in the US 
neutrality acts, and rejected them all. For the 
victims of aggression this was an end of hopes 
to purchase US military equipment, to say noth- 
ing of direct military aid. US Ambassador in 
Belgium, Davies, described the Congress deci- 
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sions as help to aggressors, a “definite factor'' 
encouraging them to commit new acts of violen- 
ce in near future. 7(3 The Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin, Lipski, pointed out that the Congress 
decisions had an “eminently encouraging effect” 
on the Hitlerites. 77 

The US government, no doubt, could influence 
the British and French governments towards con- 
cluding an agreement with the USSR. But it fai- 
led to do so. The possibility of US participation 
in talks with the USSR to set up a united front 
against aggression had not even been discussed: 
together with Britain and France, the US was 
bent on connivance with the aggressor. 


FORCED DECISION 

In the face of the threat from Germany, the 
Soviet Union did everything possible to conclude 
a comprehensive and effective military-political 
anti-aggression pact with Britain and France. Such 
a pact under those conditions could have forced 
the aggressors to come to reason and could have 
preserved the peace and prevented war both in 
Europe and elsewhere. However, the negotiations 
showed that Britain and France had no desire to 
conclude a pact, that they were playing a game of 
pact negotiations; they proposed that the Soviet 
Union take on far-reaching commitments but did 
not, in turn, want to help the Soviet Union, if it 
was attacked, i.e., they did not want an equitable 
and mutually beneficial agreement. The ruling 

76 F.R.U.S., 1939, Vol. I, pp. GG4-GG5. 

77 F.R.U.S. , 1939, Vol. VI, p. 207. 
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circles of Britain and France during that period 
wanted only one thing: to prod German aggres- 
sion against the USSR. This was the whole idea 
behind the big political game they were playing. 

Under the circumstances, the only way to pre- 
serve the security of the USSR — at least for a 
time— was for the Soviet government to accept 
the proposal made at that particular time by the 
German government to sign a non-aggression 
pact on its own. 

It was in the spring of 1939 that the German 
government had first begun to show an interest 
in normalising relations with the USSR. The So- 
viet government made no response to the nume- 
rous feelers put out by German representatives 
on this question. On August 4, German Ambas- 
sador in Moscow Schulenburg wrote to Berlin re- 
lative to this question that his general impression 
was that the Soviet government “is firmly resol- 
ved to reach an agreement with Britain and Fran- 


ce. 


”78 


In view of the futility of its attempts to reach 
an agreement with Britain and France on the 
creation of a collective peace front against ag- 
gression, and considering the danger of war si- 
multaneously in the West and the East, in con- 
ditions of isolation and without allies, the Soviet 
government was finally forced to sign a Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact. 79 
By concluding the non-aggression pact with 
Germany, the Soviet Union avoided a war on two 
fronts under extremely adverse international con- 
ditions and gained time to better prepare for a 


\A.D.A.P„ Vol. VI, p. S94 
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possible attack by the aggressor. As properly sta- 
ted in the historical survey, Falsifiers of History , 
the signing of the Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact was “a far-sighted and wise step of Soviet 
foreign policy under the situation prevailing at 
the time.'’ 80 

That the Soviet government, during the whole 
course of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet talks in 1939, 
had shown the deepest interest in concluding a 
three-power agreement and that the signing of 
a non-aggression pact with Germany was a step 
that was forced upon the Soviet government, 
were facts that even the French military attache 
in the USSR, General Palasse, could not help ack- 
nowledging. “I still think,” he wrote on August 
23 to Paris, “that for the USSR the solution to the 
problem, in the sense of an agreement with Ger- 
many, is a way out only if the worst comes to 
the worst and, perhaps, also a way of applying 
pressure for a more speedy formation of a stable, 
well-knit coalition which, 1 have always felt, is 
what the Soviet leaders want.” 81 On August 27, 
Palasse again wrote regarding the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s position: “I still contend that, apprehensi- 
ve of an excessive build-up of Germany, it would 
prefer an agreement with France and Britain, it 
only it could be achieved on the conditions clearly 
defined during the military negotiations.” 82 


80 Falsifiers of History. A. Historical Survey, Moscow, 
1948, p. 53. 

81 History of the USSR, 1902, No. 3, pp. 22-23. (Russ. 
Ed.). 

82 Ibid., p. 23. 


EPILOGUE 


On August 25, the head of the British military 
mission in Moscow, Drax sent Voroshilov the fol- 
lowing letter: “I am writing this letter to say 
<mod-bye and to inform you that in accordance 
with instructions received from our authorities, 
the British and French military missions arc lea- 
ving Moscow tonight." 83 . . 

On the same day, the heads of the British and 
French military missions, Drax and Doumenc, 
paid a visit to' Voroshilov. During their conver- 
sation, the head of the Soviet military mission 
said: “Unfortunately, we were not able to come 
to an agreement this time. Let us hope, that next 
time our work will be more successful. 84 
On the following day, August 26, 1939, Chi- 
nese Ambassador in Moscow Yan-Tse, in a talk 
with Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs Lozovsky, said that he had received word 
from his government that it welcomed the con- 
clusion of a Soviet-German non- aggression pact, 
inasmuch as “this pact will strengthen the Soviet 
Union and be without a doubt a blow to Japan.’ 
In answer to the Ambassador’s question on 
whether or not the Anglo-Franco-Soviet negotia- 
tions would continue, the Deputy People’s Com- 
missar said that “the negotiations with Britain 
and France were conducted over a period of 

“ A.F.P. USSR. 
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five months; the departure of the delegations is 
one episode of these negotiations. Delegations co- 
me and go, but the question of the struggle for 
peace remains. Their departure is not a result of 
a non-aggression pact being concluded between 
the USSR and Germany, but the result of a lack 
of agreement on a number of questions. If Bri- 
tain and France accept the Soviet government’s 
proposals, there still might be a possibility of con- 
cluding an agreement with them. . . At the pre- 
sent time, the negotiations are broken off, and 
their renewal depends on Britain and France.” 85 
Speaking of the causes for the suspension of the 
Anglo-Franco-Soviet military negotiations, Vo- 
roshilov, when interviewed by the newspaper 
lzvestia , said that “the military negotiations with 
France and Britain reached a dead end in view of 
unsurmountable disagreements.” “The Soviet mi- 
litary mission,” he said, “felt that the USSR, not 
having a common border with the aggressor, can 
render assistance to France, Britain and Poland 
only on the condition that its troops are allowed 
passage through Polish territory, for there are no 
other ways that Soviet troops could come into 
contact with the forces of the aggressor. Just as 
the British and American forces in the First 
World War could not have taken part in military 
cooperation with the armed forces of France if 
they had not been given the opportunity to ope- 
rate on the territory of France, so the Soviet 
armed forces would not be able to take part 
in military cooperation with the armed forces of 
France and Britain if they are not given entry 
to the territory of Poland. 
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“Despite the manifest correctness of such a po- 
sition, the French and British military missions 
did not agree with this position taken by the so- 
viet mission, and the Polish government openly 
declared that it does not need and will not accept 
assistance from the USSR. 

“This situation has made military cooperation 
between the USSR and these countries impos- 
sible. 

“This is the basis of the disagreements, t his 
is what caused the negotiations to break down.” J 
* * * 

The documents briefly reviewed here give 
ample evidence that the Soviet government, du- 
ring the whole course of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
talks in 1939, made sincere efforts to conclude an 
effective mutual assistance pact against aggression 
with Britain and France, a pact which could have 
checked the aggressors and formed a collective 
front in the defence of peace in Europe, and, in 
the event of war, assured victory over the aggres- 
sors. 

The Soviet government, as is seen from the do- 
cuments, clearly understood the insidious plans 
of the Munichmen whose only aim was to direct 
German aggression against the USSR. Knowing 
that after Munich a sobering process was taking 
place in Britain and France due to continued ag- 
gressive acts being perpetrated by the fascist po- 
wers, the Soviet government remained patient 
and did not lose hope that Britain and France 
would finally change for the better. However, the 
Munichmen, blinded by their class hatred of the 

88 lzvestia , August 27, 1939. 
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Soviet Union, were in no condition to make a so- 
ber appraisal of events as they developed By 
playing their double game they brought the Mos- 
cow negotiations between the USSR. Britain and 
France into a cul-de-sac and wrecked the chances 
of forming a collective front in defence of peace 
against fascist aggression in Europe. 
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